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LETTING HIM IN ON THE GROUND-FLOOR. 


AFTER THIS FATHER KNICKERBOCKER MAY BE WARY ABOUT TRUSTING IN ROTTEN BOARDS. - | 
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Bryan and “Other Issues”’ 


HE great interest which is manifested by 
leading Democrats as to Mr. BRYAN’s 
present views on the silver question is 
chiefly important as showing a strong 
desire on the part of many members of 
the party that the contest for the Presidency next 
year shall turn on some other issue. What that 
other issue is to be is somewhat doubtful. Some 
of the leaders think it ought to be trusts, while 
others regard expansion as the momentous ques- 
tion. Some of the Democrats who hope that the 
party will not repeat the declaration of the Chicago 
platform of 1896 in favor of the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 then supported Mr. 
BRYAN and remain in the party even under the 
harrow construction sought to be given to party 
loyalty by Senator TILLMAN. Others who are 
urging a change of base have been read out of the 
party by the strict constructionists because they 
opposed Mr. BRYAN three years ago. 
Mr. BRYAN himself appears to be desirous of go- 
ing seme way in the path that leads to the harmo- 
nious meeting of the party.elements. ~But he finds 
it difficult. The moment he suggests that other is- 
sues may be at least temporarily more important 
than the silver question he recalls the stern and 

unrelenting character of his own former declara- 

tions amd the strength Of the silver vote. There- 
~upou he assures his friends and followers once 
more that he-will never-abandon their silver issue. 
So ‘he staggers between his desire to win new 
friends and his hope to keep those he has. But 
the country is not to be deceived, or even mystified. 

Mr. BRYAN is the leader of tle forces of discon- 

tent. He believes that: silver ought to be coined 
free at the ratio of 16 to 1, for the same reason that 
he would advocate, should the time ever come, the 
~ printing of an indefinite amount of paper money. 
Indeed, there is hardly any room to doubt that-he 
would prefer the paper money to coin of any kind. 
He is the representative of those who want cheap 
money—that is, money which inevitably means 
high prices for everything but labor. It is per- 
_ fectly true that among Mr. Bryan's followers are 
men who are justly discontented, who’ have been 
oppressed ‘by exacting creditors, and who have 
suffered from hard and unscientific economic and 
industrial conditions. There are others who fol- 
low him, because they are Democrats, without be- 
lieving in What was, three years ago, the principal 
plank in his platform. But in addition to all the 
honest and all the honestly misguided men who 
have voted for him and will vote for him are the dis- 
contented—tlose who want to agitate for agita- 
tion’s sake; those who want the law of the United 
States to compel employers to pay them more than 
they can earn in fair obedience to the laws of indus- 
try; those wlio want the government to build their 
houses and barns, and to advance them money on 
their growing. crops; those who, notwithstanding 
our experience with the crudity of government 
methods in dealing with the subjects of private 
business, want the government to own and operate 
the telegraph, telephone, and railroad lines: those 
who would enact. statutes for harassing the ex- 
ceptional individual, and for limiting the range of 
_ his faculties within the horizon which bounds the 
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efforts of the least cupuble. To these dreamers 
and socialists must be added all the enemies of 
sound currency—those who hate banks because 


they are banks; those who believe that that which | 


makes fer the good of capital does not also make 
for the good of those who borrow and employ 
capital; those who have lost more than they ever 
owned in speculation and want to pay fifty cents 
on a dollar without frankly going into bankruptcy ; 
those who are not insolvent and want to attain 


the same object because of their inherent dishon- 


esty; those who want to cheat the public creditor; 
and generally those who want to turn existing 
society upside down in the hope that in the scram- 
ble they will make more than they have been able 
to make by their own industry. 

These are all included in the 16-to-1 issue. It 


_ does not express simply the foolish notion that the 


government can make silver twice as valuable as 
it is by simply saying so. It means a rearrange- 
ment of society on a basis which would seek to 
enhance the market-price of incapacity. It is true 
that Mr. BRYAN, in order to carry out his social 
reorganization, would be obliged to have both 
Houses of Congress behind him, and, besides, 
would have to remain of the same mind after the 
responsibility of office rested upon him. We make 
this qualification because we are well aware that 
some of his best friends have sought support for 
him on the ground that he will not be so mad 
after election as his tongue has sounded before. 
Notwithstanding the fact, however, that Mr. 
BRYAN cannot do much without Congress, the 
question which will involuntarily present itself to 
the country is going to be not what will he do, 
but what-does he stand for, and what effect will 
his mere triumph have upon the credit of the gov- 
ernment? Now Mr. BRYAN was essentially the 
product of bad times. He received the six million 
votes of which he boasts because he was the can- 
didate of, among others, the bankrupt, the unfor- 
tunate, and the unemployed. The country has 
become immensely prosperous since Mr. BRYAN 
had his day. Its farmers are not now complain- 
ing of small crops and low prices. They have 
never had so prosperous a time ‘as that which 
has followed the opening of the year 1897. 
Mortgages have been paid off and homesteads are 
freed from debt. Trade has revived. Exports 
have enormously increased. Factories are busy. 
The internal taxes are paid without grumbling. 
Speaking generally, the unemployed are those who, 
like. Mr. Dooley’s ‘** Cubian,” rejoice only when 
they ‘‘lose their job.” It is a bad time for BRYAN 
and Bryanism, and next year promises to be no 
better. Moreover, in view of the amount of our 
sales abroad, it is an especially unfortunate time to 
ask us to go to a monetary basis which differs from 
that of the principal countries with which we deal. 
If Mr. BRYAN shall be nominated by the Demo- 
crats—and there is no very good reason at present to 
suppose that he will not be—it will not matter what 
his platform may be. He will stand for all the fol- 
lies we have named, and his election would be disas- 
trous to the national credit. Probably this may be 
said of any leading Democrat who remained loyal 
to his party after its capture by the silverites and 
socialists in 1896. But it is especially true of Mr. 
BRYAN. He will be as much his own platform as 
Mr. CLEVELAND was his own in the campaigns of 
1888 and 1892. He was written into the platform, 
and he has not changed. Even if the platform of 
next year should declare for the gold standard, 
men who really believe in the gold standard, and 
hold the issue paramount, would certainly vote 
against Mr. BRYAN, because they would hold the 
assertion of his platform to be a fraud and an at- 
tempt toswindle. Even if Mr. BRYAN himself may 
finally be induced to declare, in the superfine lan- 
guage of the politicians, that he will ‘‘ relegate the 
free-silver issue to the rear,” that will not avail 
him. He and his party cannot escape their di- 
lemma, try as hard as they may, and it will require 
so much retraction on their part, and if they even 
obscure the silver issue, such a radical departure 
from their present programme for the nomination, 
that they would better cease to try. Their efforts 
to win confidence in BRYAN on “other issues” 
are absurdly feeble, and simply serve to distress 
unnecessarily the real silver men, including the 
mine-owners, who are now the bone, muscle, and 
sustaining pecuniary grace of their party. 


R. REED resigns from the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the respect of the country. 
and with the warm admiration of a good 

many people within and without his party. A 
large number of people who have been opposed to 
him recognize that ability and integrity are valu- 
able to the country even in a political opponent, 
and it is known by all who are familiar with his 
career that Mr. REED has not only been able and 
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honest, but has also been devoted to the public wel- 
fare. Moreover, he has not only been one of the 
most important, but one of the most interesting, 


figures in contemporary politics. He has not en-. 


joyed the greatest opportunity, but he has had the 
next to it, and has greatly taken advantage of it. 
He found the House of Representatives actually 
incapable of transacting business—a not wholly 
undesirable state of things—and he set himself to 
revolutionizing legislative rules and methods. He 
succeeded not only in giving the party leaders, 
himself, and his committee chairmen the power 
to control and to force the transaction of public 
business, but he made a real and lasting change. 
The men who opposed his first rules will never go 
back to the old system. The minority will never 
again be clothed with the obstructive power which 
had been developed under the leadership of Mr. 
BLAINE and Mr. RANDALL, until it had grown to 
constitute an intolerable tyranny of which the ma- 
jority always and the country sometimes were the 
victims. Mr. REED’S methods marked the begin- 
ning of an epoch in the history of American legis- 


lation. This is to have accomplished much. Mr. 


REED was the keenest of party leaders when he 
was at the head of the Republicans on the floor, 
but of late years he has been supposed to be disin- 
clined to the high-tariff policy of the President, 
although he made both Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. 


DINGLEY chairmen of the Ways and Means — 


Committee, and favored the enactment of the 
laws which have borne their names. Mr. REED is 
a protectionist. He is also a sound-money man. 
His chief opposition to the President is said to be 
as to the policy of expansion, and how far it goes 
it is difficult to tell. But, as we have said, what- 
ever may be his views on living issues, his depart- 
ure from public life is that of a strong, resource- 
ful, honorable man, whose loss is to be deeply 
deplored by the whole country. 


EW YORK has again given the country and 
the world an illustration of the depravity of 


its municipal government. The Ramapo 


Water Company is a private corporation, owning 


apparently nothing but some options to land in 
several water-sheds in the northern Hudson River 
counties. It was owned and officered by some 
prominent Republican politicians. Smas_ B. 
DUTCHER is its president. General BENJAMIN F. 
Tracy, Mr. PLATT’s recent candidate for Mavor, 
was once its president and attorney. Mr. Ep- 
WARD LAUTERBACH is now its attorney. An at- 
tempt has been. made to show that General 
Tracy, one of the Greater New York charter 
members, slipped into that instrument the pro- 
vision under which a contract with the city was 
prepared, but it turns out, from the convincing 
opinion of ex-Judge DILLON, also a charter-maker, 
that the contract is not only void, but that the pro- 
vision in question was not a grant of power to 
make a contract for water, but really a limitation 
upon the power of the Commissioner of Water- 
Supply. . The Tammany horde that rule the city 
conspired to enter into a contract with the company. 
The whole policy prescribed by the charter is that 
the city shall own its water-supply, and the neces- 
sary works, reservoirs, aqueducts, etc. The pro- 
posed contract was not only a departure from this 
policy, but it was a corrupt bargain presumably for 
a consideration by means of which this waterless 
company of politicians was to sell water at an 
exorbitant price to the city, which is at the 
mercy of the Tammany gang. The contract would 
have been the greatest bonanza of our times, for 
in the end it would have put $200,000,000 into the 
pockets of the water company, and would have 


cost the city this sum and about $20,000,000 be- | 


sides. The scheme was worked up after the usual 
fashion, and the Board of Public Improvements 


was thought to be secure, the conspirators hav-— 


ing concluded that neither the Mayor nor the 
Comptroller had a veto power. They were mis- 
taken, however, or at least are mistaken tlius 
far, in supposing a veto power absolutely neces- 
sary. Comptroller CoLER denounced the deal as 
an ‘‘infamous steal,” and public opinion was at 
once so aroused that the accused politicians have 
been silent, while the Board of Public Improve- 
ments divided and dared not act. ,CROKER seems 
to be in hiding, while COLER appears to be in ear- 
nest and full of fight. It may be that he will 
catise an exposure that will seriously damage both 
machines. Besides. there seems to be some good 
coming from consolidation, for the Brookl*n Demo- 
crats areangry at CROKER for interfering with their 
Long Island water-works steal, and are supporting 
COLER, one of themselves, in fighting the CROKER- 
HOLOHAN attempt to feather their nests. There is 
the old adage which we all remember, but which 
may be unjust if applied to CoLER; at any rate, he 
is deserving well of his countrymen now. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENTS BUILDING. 


At the Corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARY-OF-WAR AND His 


HE War Department is that whose work is of 
the most importance at this moment, and Mr. 
Root, the new Secretary, is necessarily the busi- 
‘ est man of the cabinet not only because he is 
- new to the office, but because the work of his 
office is exacting and would tax the energies 
and abilities of the most experienced of war ministers. 
He is charged with much more than the administration of 
the ordinary business of the military establishment, for 
he is really at the head of the civil governments of Cuba 
and, until Congress acts, of Puerto Rico. It was not 
only, then, because of a desire to learn some- 
thing of the impression made upon him by 
the army organization as it is seen at Wash- 
ington, but because * thought it important 
‘to discover what kind of administration of 
the new possessions the country is to expect 
from him, that I have made a visit to Mr. 
Root in Washington. 

I found Mr. Root, as may be expected, in 
the toils of arduous work. He was studying 
his place, bringing to it the energy and intel- 
ligent concentration and thoroughness which, 
as lawyers know, have marked his career at 
the bar. Behind him on the sofa was a large 
map of the island of Luzon, on which, with 
flags, were marked the posts captured and 
held by the forces of General Otis. It ap- 
peared to me a small showing for all the 
fighting that has been done and all the sacri- 
fices that have been made since last February, 
but Mr. Root said that these places were the 
important places of the island, and that their. 
enceinte would include its most important ter- — 
ritory. The rest, he thought, was of easy cap- 
ture, for he agrees with Mr. McKinley that 
the end of the war is not far off. To one 
whose sources of information are the news- 
paper reports from Manila, the strong abiding 
faith of the administration that the war is. 
about over is a great mystery. The news 
of the breaking out of the rebellion in other 
islands has had no apparent effect upon it. It 
remains a fixed quantity. It seems to come 
from Secretary Hay, but how the means and 
stay of this confidence are brought to him, 
through what strange agencies and from what 
hidden Oriental sources they flow, only Mr. 
Hay knows, unless he has imparted his know- 
ledge to his commensals of the long table in 
-the cabinet-room, At any rate, there is the 
firm conviction that the war will be over ina 
few months. Why, then, this show of force? 
Mr. Root’s reply to this question is that it is 
not wise to tuke chances. He does not say 
that one of the reasons why the forces of 
Aguinaldo will go to pieces and Ayguinaldo 
himself surrender is to be this very display of 
force. He says that the war is coming to an 
end, but that he is now sending ten new regi- 
ments to the Philippines, and raising ten 
others to send, if they are ever needed, in order that 
there may be no doubt} aboyt the result. 


CHANGING ARMIES 


He recognizes the fact that General Otis is changing 
armies. This is really the process which is going on, and 
the exchange is being made, it seems to most of us, in the 
face of an intelligent and active enemy. It is interesting 
to note this fact, and it is comforting to those who, what- 
ever may be their belief as to expansion, do not wish dis- 
aster to visit our arms, that the new troops are excellent 
material, that the commanding officers of the new regi- 
ments and many of their line-officers are men of Ca- 
pacity, and that their men go out as good soldiers as 
can be manufactured in a few weeks out of civilians. 
» Drills in the new commands are wellnigh constant, and the 


Secretary believes, from what he has learned from compe- 
tent officers, that from their very first landing in Manila 
these new troops will at least release every veteran in the 
Philippines from garrison duty for service in the field. 
This alone will be of enormous value, as every one knows 
who has read the accounts and criticisms of the campaigns, 
and of the drawbacks and injuries resulting from the lack 
of a sufficient number of men both to fight and to garri- 
son the captured points. 

It is doubtless an unpleasant discovery to most Secre- 
taries who have bad to deal with large affairs, who have 
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known and directed the methods of finely and thoroughly 
organized private corporations, that a cabinet officer is 
practically at the head of a defective machine, and that 
he is constantly called upon to put his own hand upon its 
various levers and brakes for the purpose of running it, ei- 
ther to promote its efficiency or to make it work the wish- 
es of the politicians at whose mercy he and his department 
are. Mr. Root, as I have said, is studying his place, and, in 
order to study it, he is going into details which he hopes 
to be able to dismiss in the near future. He certainly 
ought to be able to do so, and if he persists in his present 
inclination he will succeed. His only obstacle will be the 
Congressman who will insist upon trying to persuade the 
Secretary to compel some subordinate to do something 
that he probably ought not to do for ‘‘ that man of mine.” 
This sort of{thing involves, of course, the constant interfer- 


ence of the Secretary with the details of the office, most of 
them of the smallest, and consequently prevents his giv- 
ing his whole attention to the really important problems 
which come before him, the gravity of which has been 
enormously increased since the war has thrown upon 
us the duty of governing foreign peoples, for, as we 
shall see further on, it is upon Mr. Root that this task will 
devolve. But whatever of abundant time for the larger 
occupations of his office the future may have in store - 
for him, the Secretary is now deep in small details. He 
is studying every branch of the service of which he. 
suddenly finds himself the head, the needs 
of every expedition that is setting forth for 
the Eust, and of every unit of the'military or- 
ene that is being created for war ser- 
ices abroad. As a matter of course, he has 
had to make himself familiar with the items 
of his appropriations. He has immense sums 
allotted to him, some of them itemized with a 
curious and hampering minuteness, and some 
of them as indefinite as if Congress, in enact- 
ing them, either were too lazy to be particular 
or were devising a method by means of which 
the executive officer might have an oppor- 
tunity to exercise some of the power must of 
which the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment has succeeded in taking away from 
him. When I was calling upon him, Mr. 
Root was also studying his. supply of trans- 
ports, their value and capacity, and their pres- 
ent condition and location: It is certainly. 
making the new man’s task as difficult as pos- 
sible if you set him at work to organize new 
governments and then make him spend his 
time at learning bow the most minute wheel 
in the complicated domestic system ought to 
be run, but that is what the new Secretary 
of War is at work at, and he has shoulder- 
ed his task ‘with seriousness, and evidently 
with a profound conviction that he must be 
the mind and soul of the War Department. 


4 


THE MOTIVE POWER BEHIND THE 
MACHINE 


Mr. Root is a practical man, and he is not 
wasting time. He accepts as his first duty 
the work of putting an end to the war in the 
Philippines, and he finds that, in order to ac- 


ery of his department going with a rapidity 
to which it has been unaccustomed. To vse 
his own phrase, he is putting motive power 
behind the old organization, and he is teach- 
ing old officers and-an old system the value of 
time to the mind of a man whose life has been 
devoted to the accomplishment of important 
objects. Therefore he must know details;for 


motive power. | 
| . The country is tremendously interested in 
Mr. Root’s work, and that interest ought to embrace the man 
who is doing the work. It doubtless will if the Secretary re- 
mains interested and earnest, for popular interest is inev- 
itably excited in any one who is intensely engaged in a 
popular work. He admits that he is finding many diffi- 
culties, due to old fashions, old prejudices, old jealousies, 
an old system—a system which, I fancy, he may come to 
wish radically reformed—and he probably expects other 
and even more serious difficulties when Congress meets, 
with its begging members and its brokers in patronag®é. It 
is fair to Mr. Root to say that it is not he who is hege talk- 
ing thus of Congressmen. Nevertheless, he must°know 
nt of the raids upon his time that may be ex‘ 
pected. Fi 
His first task was to hurry out the new regithejts to 
Manila, and he has certainly put a deal of motive power 


complish this lubor, he must set the machin- - 


he must know the point at which to apply his _ 
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ASS'T-SECRETARY-OF-WAR GEORGE D. MEIKLEJOHN, GENERAL GREELY, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 


behind the quartermaster’s il... He 
has also stirred up a good deal of unwont- 
ed activity among the department and regi- 
*mental commanders, and his influence has not 
been unfelt in the office of the at aig wp 
eral—although it would be obviously unfair fo 
suggest that General Corbin is|not sufficiently 
active. The Adjutant-General’s office was so ac- 
tive during the war with Spain that it was not 
always accurate or thorough, and on more than 
one occasion was self-contradictory. Among 
tle reasons for this was the operation of our 
curious staff system, which, by the almost auto- 
matic working of its ‘‘ pull,” goes to pieces 
whenever the line becomes more enticing than 
the staff. Thus the Adjutant-General’s bureau, 
like other staff bureaus, lost some of its old offi- 
cers, who went into the field at the outbreak of 
the war, and the new assistants were strangely 
incapable, in view of the fact that the army 
was facing an emergency the like of which; as 
the country had been given to understand, was 
exactly what the existing staff had been organ- 
ized to meet. This is a digression, and, besides, 
the character of the Adjutant-General’s office is 
a subject for a long chapter by itself. 1 
_ The Secretary's next task was the appoint- 
ment of officers for the ten new regiments, and 
the manner in which he set about it and com- 
pleted it was as good a bit of administration as 
we have had from a Federal officer for many a 
vear. | 

THE SELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 

THE NEW REGIMENTS 

It is to be hoped und expected that the same 
spirit will be manifested in dealing with the civil 
affairs of Cuba. The colonels and lieutenant- 


colonels were chosen on their efficiency records. In 


It is to be regretted that all the officers cannot 
be thus chosen from the deserving officers of 


the regular army, and if -civilians are necessary, that 


they are not made to begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der. The prineipal field - officers were not suggested 
either by politicians or by bureau chiefs... The once 


free flow of commissions to unfit persons through the 
Adjutant-General’s office, from some source or other, 
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charge of Insular Affairs, who has just been ordered to Manila. 


is doubtless stopped, and it is to be hoped that it has 
gone into history, although it should be embalmed there 


as a warning of evil times and wicked practices by | 


thorough and honest investigation. General Miles was 
first consulted, and he had an opportunity to make him- 
self the trusted adviser of the Secretary of War. It is 
to be understood that 1 am not now quoting or abstract- 
ing Mr. Root’s opinion. I learned from suurces quite in-° 
dependent of him, and from one authority which has been 
most friendly to General Miles, that the recommendations 
made by the major-géneral in command of the army 
were of the most impossible character, and that they 
prove that the Secretary of War cannot depend upon 
General Miles for disinterested or sound advice. The 
fundamental difficulty with this sometime distinguished 
officer is that he has no interests at heart except his own 
—those of the country or the army not appealing to him 
unless they square with his own ambitions or his own 
vindictiveness. This is extremely unfortunate for the. 
army, for, General Miles eliminated, the line has no 
friend at Washington near the Sceretary of War in the 
constant conflict of interests between it and the staff. 
Secretary Root applied to the general officers in the 
field, and to those who had been in the field; and on their 
recommendations, based, as he requested, on efficiency, 
the new colonels and lieutenant-colonels were named. 
They were not named until the call’ for the additional- 
troops was issued, and the result was that the politicians 
and ‘‘ influential” citizens,who are always ready to name 
army officers, from generals down to corporals, were cut 
out of an opportunity. One or two batches of them, in- 
deed, anticipated the administration’s action,and “ united ” 
in'** urging ’ the appointment of great commanders whom 
they had discovered—probably in: primaries and conven- 
tions. These telegrams, fortunately; made no impression. 
They came too late, and 1 think that their insincerity and 
the utter indifference of their signers to the needs of the 
Secretary and the army, and to the good of the country, 
must have impressed any intelligent person who may 
have had an opportunity to read them. It may always 


be taken for granted that the politician who is 
eager ‘‘to join in a recommendation ” is think- 
ing first. of himself and his fences, secondly of 
the person recommended, and hardly at all of 
the public service. 

One eharacteristic of the new-field-officers is 
their youth. The oldest among them is a young 
major, his commission in the regular army be- 
ing of a few months’ standing. ‘There is no one 
who knows the regular army who will not re- 
,joice in the selection of the officers for the new 

_ “regiments from the young men of the establish- 
ment. 
They are the men upon whom we ought 
to rely in war, and upon whom we can rely; 
as experience has proved. And young men 
are better for the task of fighting than the 
worthy old men who have grown gray in 
the service as post-commuanders. Secretary 
Root, as I have said, believes in putting stron 
motive power behind the military machine, an 

_he is im agreement with the conviction of the 
best officers and the best friends of the army in 
acting upon the principle that the commands 
in the field, for the interests of the country and 
the service, should go to the younger officers. 

_In saying this, I ought to add that the admin- 

istration, including Secretary Root, is very far 
from thinking that the old officers are altogeth- 
er useless. : | 

There is General Otis, for example, whio 
seems to have won the entire confidence of 
both the President and the Secretary of War, 
and I am convinced, from what they both said 
to me, not only that General Otis will not be 
withdrawn or supplanted, but that he is entire- 
ly trusted; and more than that, if the Presi- 
ent were now secking an officer for the Phi- 
lippine command, knowing all that he does of 
Otis, that he would again select that officer. I 
cannot present too strongly the impression I 
have received of the confidence felt by the administration 
in General Otis. - : 


THE ‘SECRETARY AND THE COLONIES 
Another question-of immediate importance with which 


the new Secretary bas to deal is that of the govern- 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL BATES. 
Copyright, 1899, by George Grantham Bain. 
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ment of the new possessions. Congress hds taken some 
nection touching the government of Hawaii, and has 
turned it over to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Presi- 
deat, in whom it has lodged all the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial pone of the late Dole government, 
making of Mr. ‘Kinley a veritable absolute ruler. 
A state of war prevails in the Philippines, which, when 

ace comes, will be on a footing with Puerto Rico. 


lhat-island is now part of the territory of the United - 


States by treaty; but Congress has not yet. enacted any 
legislation for its government, and the President, through 
the Secretary of War, must act until Congress establishes 
% government, for government must not be permitted to 
fall. Cuba is ours in trust for the Cubans, and the Sec- 
retary of War, acting for the President, must provide for 
its civil government, employing, as far as practicable, the 
existing local machinery. In his order providing for a 
census, the Secretary sets forth the causes and methods 
for prosecution of offences against the census authorities 
and agents. This indicates the enormous extent of his 
powers and responsibilities. It is upon him principally 
that government in these outlying dependencies must 
rest until Congress acts, and this duty alone is sufficieht 


to tax the strength and resources of the most vigorous. 


and intelligent lawyer and publicist. Fortunately Mr. 
Root has given assurance, in his appointment of colonels 
und lieutenant-colonels of the new regiments, that he be- 
lieves in training and efficiency. Until Congress acts he 
will be fortunate in having the army officers from whom 
to select his advisers and administrators; and it is to be 
hoped that when the time for legislation comes, if it.ever 


does come, he will have sufficient influence to impress . 


upon Congress the necessity of establishing a colonial 
system resting upon merit and efficiency. He has now 


in Puerto Rico a fine example in General Davis of an 


efficient army officer and civil administrator, and in no 
place under our authority is an honest and capable gov- 
ernor more necessary. ' 
Puerto Rico has long been feeling the disastrous effects 
of its anomalous condition. It is almost without regularly 
_ instituted and orderly civil government. We have prac- 
tically admitted the island to all the limitations of our 
tariff policy, and to none of its benefits, if there be such 
benefits. We have closed every market of the world ‘to 
its products. The tornado swept the island, and was ap- 
parently the worst disaster that ever visited it; but it is 
not to be compared with the disaster of our rule if exist- 


GENERAL F. C. AINSWORTH. 
Chief of Record and Pension Office. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL CORBIN IN HIS OFFICE. 


(QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL LUDINGTON. 
| Copyright, 1299, by George Grantham Bain. | 


ing conditions continue—that is, if Congress does not 
come to the help of the inhabitants. The tornado swept 
away houses and killed hundreds of people; but. serious 
as it is, it is temporary, and it is being at least partially 


COMMISSARY-GENERAL WESTON. 
Copyright, 1899, by George Grantham Bain, 


“MAJOR-GENERAL MILES. 


relieved by the charity of this country. The ill effects 


of our tax laws, however, will endure until Congress acts, 
The Secretary of War can send tents and rations to the 
afflicted people, but he cannot suspend or change the 


' Jaws of Congress. Before the tornado fell upon Puerto 


Rico the islanders were in desperate straits: They had 
lost the markets of Spain and Cuba,and had gained no- 
thing in return. Their sugar is excluded from the Eu- 


_ropean markets by its bounty-fed competitor. and from 
the market of the United States by our tariff. Its to- . 


bacco, which under Spanish rule was imported chiefly 


into Cuba, was weighted by a tariff tax charged upon it _. 
-by the United States. The tobacco crops for two years 


are piled up in the warehouses, and the highest price yet 
offered for ‘it by American buyers would not pay the cost 
of production, although labor is thirty cents a day. 


Its coffee was mainly purchased in Cuba, Spain, and 


France; and its largest markets—those of Spain and 
Cuba—were free for all the products of the island. The 
Puerto-Ricans are quite as heavily taxed as they were 


; under Spanish rule, and their trade languishes. They 


are actually threatened with starvation unless they are 
relieved by Congress from the burdens of the existing 
tariff polic?. The Secretary is naturally greatly troubled 
by these conditions, but the island must be helped by 
Congress, and meanwhile Mr. Root will administer Cuba 
with the existing machinery so far as practicable, although 
liere too Congress can be of material assistance. 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


In due time Secretary Root must take up the reform 
of the military establishment. This is an old story, and, 
so far as he is concerned, he recognizes the necessity of 


using the existing system, making it as efficient as possi- 


ble. How-vast and complicated that system is may be 
judged from our photographs. He believes that the war 
has taught us something of importance on this subject, 
and that we ought to be able to learn the lesson and profit 
by it. Naturally he is not prepared to state even that he 


has reached conclusions as to what that lesson is, or as to © 


what steps ought to be taken to reform abuses or evils of 
whose existence or extent he is not yet certain. Let us 
all wish him good fortune and vast patience when he em- 
barks on this part of his task. It is one that requires the 
highest putpose, the most unflinching courage, the keen- 
est intellect, a discriminating knowledge of men, and an 


appreciation of jealousies and acrimonious discords that 


SURGEON-GENERAL STERNBERG. 
Copyright, 1899, by George Grantham Pain. 
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Senor Areneta. 


eSenor Araullo. Senor lorres. 
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Senor Arellano. 


| ‘i THE NEW FILIPINO-AMERICAN SUPREME COURT OF 
Colonel Crowder Administering the Oath of Office to the Filipino Judges.— Drawn from Life by William Bengough. 


have grown with traditions; a resolved purpose to take 
away usurped authorily,and to restore subordination where 
time has developed usurpation and insubordination; a de- 
sire to sink the staff and to elevate the line; a determina- 
tion to make efficiency count, and to clip the strong wings 
of the pull. Moreover, Mr. Root will require all his tact, 
and all this is necessary although his warfare, if he em- 
bark in it, will be against the selfishness of men in- 
trenched by law ani of those who make the laws, on the 
one side, and, on the other, the public interests pure and 
simple. Mr. Root may often find himself alone in Wash- 
ington in such a stroggle, but the country and the real 
army will be with him in any effort he may make to drive 
politics out of the army and to)relieve it of the burden 
of incompetent bureaucracy. | \ H. L. N. 


Wasuinuton, August 23. 


S upreme Court of Manila 


Mania, July 12, 


N asmall quiet room in the old Spanish Audiencia, 
or Supreme Court building, a new court began its 
history. Far away from the stir and movement of 
the troops, who with war's ugly tools are rough- 
hewing the path the court jis to finish. and shut in 
from the confusion of the city’s life, this visible evi- 

dence of the new era was almost unnoticed by the crowd. 
And yet upon this body will depend the enforcing and final 
testing of the American form of government as adapted 
to the Filipinos, and upon its decisions will largely hang 
the native approval of democratic principles. 

The purpose is to proceed conservatively, using, as far 
as possible, the forms with which the Filipinos are fa- 
miliar,together with the Spanish) laws which have gov- 
erned the island up to this time. | Still, the American 
dislike for delays and formalities makes it necessary to 
uttempt to avoid Spanish procrastination ; and so the 
court enters upon the interesting experiment of harmo- 
nizing the American and Spanish elements, from which 
will develop the laws that are to|\come, when in the hap- 
pier days the Filipino and Americano shall sit down to- 
gether in peace and legislate upon a democratic basis. 

The control of the court has been given to the Filipinos, 
there being seven native judges and but three Americans. 
The president is Sefior Cayetano Arellano, who was the 
accepted leader of the legal profession here in the days of 
Spanish oe groagi He, as, well as his associates, is a 
graduate of the Manila Law Scliool. which has a seven 


years’ course of study. The American judges have a 
| 


| 


warm admiration for his ability, and do not hesitate to 
say that he would take rank with the best legal talent in 
any part of the Union. His thorough knowledge of the 


history of the Spanish laws relating to the Philippines is 


of great assistance. 

At the opening of the court there were present only 
three of the Filipino judges with the president. The 
other three were forced to be absent by *‘ circumstances 
over which they had no control.” They were in other 
parts of the islands, and could not risk travelling at that 
time, for all of them have been condemned as traitors by 
Aguinaldo, and they are still under his sentence of death. 
Sefior Julio Llorente has since arrived from Cebu, where 


EX.-JUDGE. HENRY HILTON, 


The Adviser and Successor of the late A. T. Stewart. 
Died August 24, 1899. 


Colonel E. H. Crowder. 


Vor No. 2228 


Major R. W. Young. Captain W. E, Birkhimer. 


MANILA. 


he was governor. Attempts were made to assassinate 
him, and it was reported in Manila that they had been 
successful; but he has escaped, for the present at least. 
Sefiores Rianzares and Melleza are absent, the former be- 
ing held by the insurgents, and the latter at Ilo Ilo. | 
Sefiores Manuel Araullo, Gregorio Areneta, and Floren- 
tino Torres, who were present at the formation of the 
court, are all representative Filipinos. ‘The former two 
are mestizos, as the natives with some Spanish blood ure 
called; Sefior Torres, however, is a splendid type of the 
pure Filipino, his features showing all of the characteris- 
tics of his race. 
The three American judges are well-known army men, 
and graduates of West Point. Colonel Enoch H. Crowder, 
from his graduation, in 1881, was attached to the Eighth 
Cavalry, until, in January, 1895, he became Major Judge- 
Advocate, and later, upon the outbreak of the Spanish 
war, Lieutenant-Colonel of Volunteers, when he accom- 
panied General Merritt on his expedition to Manila as 


chief legal adviser. He has since remained in this capacity . 


with General Otis, and thus is the responsible lead of the 
new Supreme Court. He presided at the swearing in of 
the Filipino judges. Major R. W. Young, the late com- 
mander of the Utah Light Artillery, which has just finish- 
ed its brilliant campaign with General McArthur’s second 
division, has remainéd in Manila to share in the labors of 
the court. He was judge-advocate under General Han- 
cock while attached to the Fifth Artillery, after his grad- 
uation in 1882. He resigned from the regular army in 
1889, and returned to his liome in Salt Lake City to prac- 
tise law. He is the author of a work on Mobs and Mili- 
tary, and is eminently qualificd, by temperament and train- 
ing, for the judicial jife. Captain W. E. Birkhimer is an 
honor graduate of the artillery school, and has been con- 
tinuously attached tothe Third Artillery since his gradu- 
ation in 1873. His work on| Military Government and Mar- 
tial Law is particularly fitted to the needs of the present 
situation in the Philippines, covering as it does every 
phase of the military occupation. | 
The various branches of the Supreme Court have bee 

organized, and are in session regularly. The promises 
made to the, Filipinos, that they should share in the ad- 
ministration and formation of their laws, are being fulfill- 
ed, and the towns now within the American lines are being 
governed by native mayors and councillors. So far every- 
thing connected with government seems to be moving 
satisfactorily, as far as American jurisdiction has-gone, 
but it is a very slow process, and the advance has been 
halted entirely for the time being, as the limited section 
about Manila, within our lines, lies low in the swamps and 
lakes of the rainy season. | 


WILLIAM BENGOUGH. 
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THOMAS BRACKETT REED, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 51st, 54th, and 55th Congresses. 
Mr. Reed has just resigned his Seat in the House of Representatives, and 
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will engage in the Practice of the Law,in New York.—{See Page 856. ] 


Trusts and Indus- 


trial Combinations 
1 LGOMPETITION 


HE welfare of society is the ultimate social rea- 
son for the conduct of business. Every business 
effort which does not tend to give the best goods 
of the kind under consideration 
at the lowest cost is waste. But 
cost may involve, besides mon- 

ey, wear of tissue and destruction of mor- 
als. If through dawdling or.a wish to 
make work five type-setters do only the 
work of four, society hus lost the good 
service of one. On the other hand, if four 
men are driven to do the work of five, at 
cost of health or sacrifice of the full de- 
velopment of their powers, or if from 
physical or mental exhaustion these men 
fall into drunken habits, productive en. 
ergy has none the less been wasted. The 
amount lost is not so easily calculated as 
in the former instance, but it is doubtless 
‘ greater. Failure to recognize these simple 
— causes most of the class struggles of 
to day. 

Competition deserves credit for saving 
to society the expenditure of much en- 
ergy. The self-interest of buyers leads 
them to buy cheap; the self-interest of 
producers leads them to produce at the 
lowest money cost. Through these de- 
sires have come the savings from inven- 
tions and better organization. This stim- 
ulus of competition in the manufacture 
and sale of goods has, on the whole, 
served well the consumers, who must eat 
and wear clothing, live under shelter, and 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries of life. 
The elevation of the standard of living of 
the past fifty years is due largely to the 
savings from competition. But we need 
not now overlook the fact that competi- 
tion brings also evils, though before the 
enormous development of industry of the 
last few years its limits and greatest ills 
were not apparent. The Trust, which ex- 
ists by the suppression of competition, by 
attempting to escape some of these evils 
has shown them to us more clearly, be- 
sides giving us evidence of its own short- 
comings. 

It has generally been supposed that a. 
competitive price is a low price, but in 
goods whose quality is not readily deter- 
mined by the consumer the competitive 
price can never be low when measured by 
the cost of manufacture. In such a busi- 
ness selling is much more difficult than 
manufacture. The average man needs a 
limited amount of good soap, not more. 
Many mothers wish some good food for 
infants, but the amount is strictly limited. 


J 


Owner of ‘ Shamrock,” the 


Many persons will buy a good bicycle—usually only one 
at a time. The demand for these articles would be cer- 
tain and steady with little or no advertisiiryg. 
keen competition, however, each manufacturer of these 
articles has not merely to let consumers know that he 
can supply their needs. He especially has to convince 
them, often untruthfully, that his special make is the best 
and cheapest. A page of one issue of a popular magazine 
costs the advertiser hundreds of dollars. Count the pages 
filled each month, in every leading periodical the world 
over, by advertisements of soap, infants’ food, and bicycles. 
Add to this the extra cost of show-windows, persuasive 
high-salaried travelling salesmen, expensive building sites, 


SIR THOMAS JOHNSTONE LIPTON, 


his way to this Country. 


Under 


Challenger for the ‘‘ America’s” Cup, who is now on 
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‘BIRD 5S. COLER, 
Comptroller of the City of New York, who is protecting the Interests of the- 


People in the Ramapo Water Investigation.—[See Page 856.] s 


and corresponding rentals. Then reckon the cost, to the 
consumer. If.the manufacturers had only to supply the 
needs of consumers, and were not compelled to attract: 
customers from their rivals, they could in many cases 
supply their wares at half the present prices. Competi- 
tion, Genape | in articles of luxury, is at fault. Society 
is the loser of this wasted energy, which, if turned into 
other channels, would raise still higher the standards of - 
living of both workmen-and employers. The Trust strives 
to save this waste. Does it save for society or for it- 
self? 

Competition, too, which makes the art of selling the 
most difficult part of the producers’ work, is responsible 

to no small degree for the adulteration of 
foods and the production of shoddy goods. 
The less skilful salesman or manufiicturer 
may save himself from financial ryin by- 
mixing his teas or putting clay in his cot- 
ton cloth. Without competition, discrim- 
inations in railway rates—the most fla- 
grant sins,of the railways, which have 


the expense of rivals—would rarely be 
granted. 

The Trusts are denounced, and justly 
enough at times, for their destruction of 
capital in crushing rivals and dismantling 
unused plants. But competition is no less 
destructive. The Trust openly gives a 
rival the choice to sell out or fail... Com- 
petition makes no threats; but the weaker 
manufacturers und dealers who under ils 
pressure have paid but a smal] percentage 
of their debts, and the silent walls of dis- 
mantled factories in every period of finan- 
cial distress, are witnesses of its ruth-— 
less power. .The Trust strikes’ down 
openly its opponents. The silent, per- 
sistent pressure of impersonal competition. 
is no less fatnl. Its victims may not be 
so prominent; they are more in number. 

To the pressure of competition, often 
ignorant, have been also.due the long 
hours of labor of working-men, the em- 
ployment of children, the unsanitary fac- 
tories, and:many of.the other evils which 
have tended so strongly to lower the 
standard of living of the working-man— 
evils happily in part overcome by the 
efforts of trad: s uniuns, seconded by pub- 
lic opinion. 

The Trust has been formed, so its apol- 
ogists say, to cure the ills which competi- 
tion has brought. Part of this work the 
Trust can do, but it bas brought ills of 
its own no less formidable... Some of 
these are the ills of competition, but on a 
different plane; some are peculiar to it- 
self. But if we are to judge either the 
ills or benefits of society wisely, espe- 
cially if we are to attempt to secure rem- 
edies, we must judge impartially. Safe 
criteria for judgment are the prevention 
of waste of energy and the preservation 
and development of the powers of indi- 
viduals of all classes. With these criteria 
it is intended, in. succeeding articles, to 
judge the benefits and evils of the “— 


built up cities and made millionaires at. 
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W ith Admiral Dewey 
CorresronpeNck or “ Harper's WEEKLY.” 
Leeuokn, August 14 


T is difficult to realize that the genial man 
of the world who sat chatting with friends 
on the pleasant after-deck of the Olympia, 
as she rode at.anchor in the Bay of Na- 
ples those sunny August afternoons last 
week, is the same man who, with deter- 

mined face and stern purpose, led the brilliant 
and dramatic naval charge into Manila Bay a 
little over a year ago.) If it were not for the 
5-inch guns that poke their heads out at either 
side of the deck, the flag-ship might pass for a 

private yacht floating idly in summer seas, on 
whose shining decks no battle had ever taken 
place more sanguinary than ‘‘tea-fights” aud 
merry wars of words. 

The Admiral to-day jis-like a boy let out of 
school, and he demonstrates his happiness at 
being freed from the harassing diplomatic 
questions with which he has struggled during 
this last year in the Philippines by granting, as 
far as his strength ¢permits, the numerous fa- 
vors that are asked of him. His kindness first 
shows itself to his ‘‘sea family,” and no mem 
ber of the crew of the Olympia, from the high- 
est officer to the enlisted man of lowest rank, 
who deseryingly asks leave of absence, is re- 
fused. I was sitting near the Admiral the 

| other evening, at a reception given for him in 
* Naples, when several young officers came in. It 
did one good to look at the upright carriage 
and the clear-cut faces of the lads of the Amer- 
ican navy, and to see the Admiral rise from 
talking with a lady and greet them with a 
clasp of the hand and a smile that sent them 
into the ball-room like‘a party of youngsters 
on a holiday. One of |them spent the whole 
evening telling stories in praise of his chief to 
a quiet lady in a corner, regardless of the glances 
| of the pretty girls who were longing for dances 
ay + with the young hero. The Admiral is con- 
stantly pursued by those who wish his auto- 
graph and his photograph, and by invitations 
that are almost demands for his presence at 
various social functions.| Small ‘‘ family din- 
ners” are saddled with large receptions, but he 
remains affable to all. It is to be hoped that’ 
his kindness of heart and desire to please may 
not be so abused that his belief in the world 
will change to distrust, and that he may not 
be obliged to hedge himself about with the 
ceremonious forms which the general public 
resents so strenuously, and which have become 
the necessary refuge of public men, no matter 
with what fixed principles of ‘‘ Jeffersonian 
simplicity ” they may have started on their 

career. | 
It may seem strange that a man who has 
travelled as much as has Admiral Dewey 
Should continue to have so much faith in his 


ADMIRAL DEWEY ON THE “OLYMPIA.” 
Copyright, 189), by Joseph L. Stickney. 
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fellow-man; but he has a warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive nature, his mind has been moulded in 
the pursuit of great aims, and perhaps he has 
so far been unusually fortunate in the men 
who have been about him. Even the puzzling 
problems in the Far East have been those that 
could be handled with a large grasp that does 
not weary and embitter, as do the commercial 
bickerings of our Western world. 

But while there are some drawbacks to be- 
ing a hero, there is also a certain delight; and 
though Admiral Dewey may be often annoyed 
by individuals, he must be pleased with his 
treatment: by the world at large. I went over 
to the flag-ship the other morning with the 
American consul at Naples, who told me that 
never before had there been such a demand for 
American bunting in that city as sinee the 
Olympia bad arrived in the harbor. 

‘*Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ my wife and I went 
up in the attic the other day and hunted out 
old flags that seemed too much battered for 
use. It is surprising to find how much Amer- 
ican sentiment there is here.” 

Wherever Admiral Dewey went, Italians and 
Americans crowded about him, not merely be- 
cause he is famous and a hero, but because he 
is a charming man. 

And here at’Leghorn a festive atmosphere 
prevails, partly because it is the week of the 
races, but largely because the Olympia came in 
yesterday morning, the four-starred blue flag 
of the Admiral who won the battle of Manila 
flying at the main. 
JosEPH L. STICKNEY. 


The Vireo’s Song 


| OW when the sky is one clear curve of 
N blue, 
Save where the West is flushed with 
cinnabar, 


Rich, flutelike notes sweep the dense forest 


through— 
The Vireo’s song it is, borne from afar; 
Showerlike it falls, as streams a falling star. 
Sequestered, shy, remote from earthly din— 


Tuned to soft chords of melting tenderness 
Which human art is helpless to express— — 


Only the Skylark’s is to it akin. 
If the red rose some day should cease to 
‘flame, 
And Summer’s pageant miss one circling year, 
This song would bring all forms. of beauty 
near; 
Would lift the landscape into lyric fame, 
And thrill the heart with thoughts and mem- 


ories dear! 
JOEL BENTON. 


United States Minister Harris. Admiral Dewey. Congressman: Foss. 


DINNER GIVEN BY ADMIRAL DEWEY TO ADDISON C. HARRIS, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO AUSTRIA, ON THE “OLYMPIA” 


AT TRIESTE.— From a PHOTOGRAPH. 
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‘it. Dll have it copied in about two minutes.” 


THE ENCHANTED ‘TYPE-WRITER. By Fobn Kendrick Bangs 


This story was begun August 5, 1899. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The narrator discovers in his attic an old type-writing machine, 
which he cleans and places in the library. Coming home late one even- 
ing, he hears the machine going, apparently with no one operating it, 
and finally discovers that James Boswell, editor of the S‘ygian Gazette, 
had come from Hades to do some work on it. He agrees to let Bos- 
well use the machine whenever he desires, and Boewell in return 
promises him the mundane rights to the Stygian copy. According to 
Boswell, the republican element in Hades is aroused because of the 
autocratic methods of the ruler. The next morning the narrator dis- 
covers the manascript of ** Baron Muncnausen’s Further Recollec- 
tions.” He meets Xanthippe, and she informs him that Boswell has 
been incarcerated for libel by reason of their publication in the Gazette, 
anil that she’is the editor during his absence. Boswell, returning, 
says that Xanthippe bad ruined his paper. They organize a series of 
pleasure tours, the first of which is a trolley party. Boswell informs 
him of a dispute between the city of Cimmeria and the State of Hades 
as to whether Cerberus should be taxed as three dogs or one, and the 
resulting decision that though possessing three heads, they were all 


attached to the same dog. Borwell also shows the narrator a hand- 


to Hades. 


IX. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AGAIN. 


HAD intended asking Boswell what had become of 
my copy of the Buedeker’s Hades when he next re- 
turned, but the output of the machine that evening 
so interested me that the hand-book was 
entirely forgotten. If there ever was a 
hero in this world who could compare 
with D’Artagnan, in my estimation, for sheer 
ability in a given line, that hero was Sherlock 
Holmes. With D’Artagnan and Holmes for my 
companions I think I could pass the balance of 
my days in absolute contentment, no matter 
what woful things might befall-me. So it was 
that when I next heard the tapping keys and 
dulcet bell of my Enchanted Type-writer, and, 
after listening intently for a moment, realized 
that my friend Boswell was making a copy of 
a Sherlock Holmes Memoir thereon for his next 
Sunday’s paper, all thought of the interesting 
litthe red-book of the last meeting flew out of 
my head. I rose quickly from my couch at the 
first sounding of the gong. 

‘“Got a Holmes story, eh?” I said, walking to 
his side, and gazing eagerly over the spot where 
his shoulder should have been. 

‘‘T have that, and it’s a winner,” he replied, 
enthusiastically. ‘If you don’t believe it, read 


“Tl do both,” I said. ‘‘I believe all the 
Slhierlock Holmes stories I read. It is so much 
plexsanter to believe them true. If they weren't 
true they wouldn't be so wonderful.” 

With this I picked up the first page of the 
manuscript, and shortly after Boswell presented 
me with the balance, whereon I read the follow- 
ing extraordinary tale: 

A MYSTERY SOLVED. 
A WONDERFUS, AOQGIFVEMENT IN FERRETING. 
& From Advance Sheets of 
MEMOIRS I REMEMBER, 
BY 
Surriock Houmes, Ese., 


Ferreter Extraordinary by Special Appointment 
| to his Majesty Apollyon, a 


WNO THE LADY WAS. 


It was not many days after my solution of the 
Missing Diamond of the Nizam of Jigamaree 
Mystery that I was called upon to ‘take up a 
case Which has baffled at least one person for 
ten or eleven centuries. The reader will re- 
member the mystery of the missing diamond— 
the largest known in all history—which the 
Nizam of Jigamaree brought from India to pre- 
sent to the Queen of England on the occasion 
of lier diamond jubilee. I had been dead three 
years at the time, but, by a special dispensation 
of liis Imperial Highness Apollyon, was permit- 
ted to return ¢neog. to London for the jubilee 
season, where it so happened that I put up at 
the same lodging-house as that occupied by the 
Nizam and his suite. We sat opposite to each 
other at table d’hote, and for at least three weeks 


previous to the losing of his treasure the Indian 


prince was very morose, and it was very difficult to get him 
to speak. I was not supposed to know—nor, indeed, was 
any one else, for that matter—at the lodging-house, that 
the Nizam was so exalted a personage. He, like myself, 
was travelling ¢ncog., and was known to the world as Mr. 
Wilkins of Caleutta—a very wise precaution, inasmuch as 
he had in his possession a gem valued at a million and a 
half of dollars. I recognized him at once, however, by 
his unlikeness to a wood-cut that had been appearing in 
the American Sunday newspapers labelled with his name, 
as well as by the extraordinary lantern which he had on 
his bicycle—a lantern which to the uneducated eye was 
no more than an ordinary lamp, but which to an eye like 
mine,,familiar with gems, had for its crystal lens nothing 


more nor less than the famous. stone which he had — 


brought for her Majesty the Queen, his imperial sover- 
eign. There are few people who can tell diamonds from 
plate-glass under any circumstances, and Mr. Wilkins— 
dtherwise the Nizam—realizing this fact, had taken this 
bold method of secreting his treasure. Of course, the mo- 
ment I perceived the quality of the man’s lamp I knew at 


onee who Mr. Wilkins was, and I determined to have a lit — 


tle innocent diversion at his expense. 

“Tt has been a fine day, Mr. Wilkins,” said I one even- 
ing over the 

* Yes,” he replied, wearily. 
other I'm depressed to-night.” . 

‘Too bad,” I said, lightly; ‘‘but there are others.- 


‘Very; but somehow or 


. There’s that poor Nizam of Jigamareec, for instance. 


fe! devil, he must be the bluest brown man that ever 
ived.”’ 

Wilkins started nervously as I mentioned the prince by 
name. 

*“Wh-why do you think that?” he asked, nervously fin- 
géring his butter-knife. 


‘* It’s tough luck to have to give away a diamond that’s 
worth three or four times as much as the Koh-i-noor,” I 
said. ‘‘ Suppose you owned a stone like that? Would 
you care to give it away?” ‘ 

‘* Not by a damn sight!” cried Wilkins, forcibly, and I 
noticed great tears gathering in his eyes. 

‘* Still, he can’t help himself, I suppose,” I said, gazing 
abruptly at his scarf-pin. *‘ That is, he doesn’t know that 
he can. The Queen expects it. It’s been announced, and 
now the poor devil can’t get out of it—though I’1l tell you, 
Mr. Wilkins, if I were the Nizam of Jigamaree, I'd get 
out of it in ten seconds.” . 

I winked significantly. He looked at me blankly. 

‘* Yes, sir,” I added, merely to arouse him, ‘in just ten 
seconds! Ten short, beautiful seconds.” 

‘*Mr. Postlethwaite,” said the Nizam—Postlethwaite 
was the name I was travelling under—.‘‘ Mr. Postle- 
thwaite,”’ said the Nizam—otherwise Wilkins —‘‘ your 
remarks interest me greatly.” His face wreathed with 
a smile that I had never before seen there. ‘*I have 
~— as you do in regard to this poor Indian prince, 
but I must confess I don’t see how he can get out of giv- 


ing the Queen that diamond. -Have a cigar, Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, and—waiter, bring us a triple magnum of cham-. 
pagne. Do you really think, Mr. Postlethwaite, that there 
is a way out of it? If-you would like a ticket to West- 
minster for the ceremony, there are a half-dozen.” 


“*TURN THAT INFERNAL THING THE OTHER WAY!’ 


IIE SHRIEKED.” 


He tossed six tickets for seats among the crowned 
heads across the table to me. His eagerness was almost 
too painful to witness. 

‘Thank vou,” said I, calmly pocketing the tickets; for 
they were of rare value at that tine. ‘* The way out of 
it-is very simple.” 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Postlethwaite!” said he, trying to keep 
cool. ‘*Ah—are you interested in rubies, sir? There 
are a few which I should be pleased to have you accept” 
—and with that over came a handful of precious stones, 
ose worth a fortune. These also 1 pocketed, as I re- 

lied. 
te Why, certainly. If 1 were the Nizam,” said I, “Vd 
lose that diamond.” 

A shade of disappointment came over Mr. Wilkins’s 
face. 

‘*Lose it? HIow? Where?’ he asked, with a frown. 

‘“Yes. Lose it. Any way L could. As for the place 
where it should be lost, any old place will do, so long as it 
is where he can find it again when he gets back home. 
He might leave it in his other clothes, or—” 

‘*Make that two triple magnums, waiter,” cried Mr. 
Wilkins, excitedly, interrupting me.  ‘‘ Postlethwaite, 
vou’re a genius, and if you ever want a house and lot in 
Calcutta, just let me know and they’re yours.” 

You never saw such a change come over a man in all 
your life. Where he had been all gloom before, le was 
now all smiles and jollity, and from that time on to his 
return to India Mr. Wilkins was as happy as a schoolboy 
at the beginning of vacation. The next day the diamond 
was lost, and whoever may have it at this moment, the 
British crown is not in possession of the Jigamaree gem. 

But, as my friend Terence Mulvaney says, that is an- 
other story. It is of the mystery immediately following 
this concerning which I have set out to write. 


I was sitting one day in my office on Apollyon Square, 
opposite the Alexandrian Library, smoking an absinthe 
cigarette, which I had rolled myself from my special 
mixture, consisting of two parts tobacco. one part hasheesh, 
one part of opium dampened with a liqueur-glass of ab- 
sinthe, when an excited knock sounded upon my door. 

‘*Come in!” I cried, adopting the usual formula. 


The door opened and a beautiful woman stood before .— 


me, clad in most regal garments, robust of figure, yet ex- 
tremely pale. It seemed to me that I had seen her some- 
where before, yet for a time I could not place her. 

‘* Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” said she, in deliciously musical 
tones, Which, singular to relate, she emitted in a fashion 
suggestive of a recitative passage in an opera. | +1, 

‘* The same,” said I, bowing with my accustomed cour- 
tesy. | | 
‘‘The ferret?” she sang, in staccato tones which were 
ravishing to my musical seul. 

I laughed. * That term has been applied to me, ma- 
dame,” said I, chanting my answer as best I could. *‘ For 
myself, however, I prefer to assume the more modest title 
of detective. I can work with or without clews, and 
have never yet been baffled. 1 know who wrote the 
Junius letters, and upon occasions have been known to 
see through a stone wall with my naked eye. What can 
Ido you?” 

‘**Tell me who I am!” she cried, tragically, taking the 
centre of the room and gesticulating wildly. 

** Well — really, madame,” I replied —‘‘ you 
didn’t send up any card--” 7 

‘*Ah!” she sneered: ‘‘ This is-what your 
vaunted prowess amounts to, ei? Ha! ~ Do 
you suppose if I-had a card with my name on 
it I’d have come to you to inquire who I am? 
I can read acard as well as you can, Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes.” | 

‘*Then, as I understand it, madame,” I put 
in, ‘‘you have suddenly forgotten your identity, 
and wish me to—” | 

‘**Nothing of the sort. I have forgotten no- 
thing. I never knew for certain who I am. | 
have an impression, but it is based only: on hear- 
she intérrupted. | 

or a moment I was fairly puzzled. 
did not wish to let her know this, and so, going 


cocaine to steady my nerves, [ gained # moment 
to think. Returning, I said: | 
“This really is child’s play for me, madame. 
It won’t take more than a week to find out who 
you are, and possibly, if you have any clews ‘at 
all to your identity, I may be able to-selve this 
mystery in a day.” 
“T have only three,” she answered, and tak-. 
ing a piece of swan’s-down, a lock of golden 


portmanteau, she handed them over to me. 
_ My first impulse was to ask the lady if she 
remembered the name of the asylum from which 
she had escaped, but I fortunately refrained 
from doing so, and she shortly left me, promis- 
ing to return at the end of the week. | 
For three days I puzzled over the clews. 
Swan’s-down, yellow hair, and a pair of silver- 
tinsel tights, while very interesting no doubt at 
times, do not forma very solid basis for a theo- 
ry establishing the identity of so regal a person 
as my visitor. My first impression was that she 
. was x vandeville artist, and that the exhibits she 
had left me were a part of her make-up. This 
I was forced to abandon shorily, because no 
woman with the voice of my visitor would sing 
in vaudeville. 
her legitimate field, if not grand opera itself. 
At this point she returned to my office, aud 
I of course reported progress. That is one 
of the most valuable things I learned while on 
earth — when you have done nothing, report 
progress. 
haven't quite as yet,” said J, 
‘*but Iam getting at it slowly. I do not, how- 
ever, think it wise to acquaint you with my 
present notions, until they are verified beyond 
peradventure. It might help me somewhat if 
- you were to tell me who it is you think you 
are. I could work either forward or backward 
on that hypothesis, as seemed best, and so arrive 
at a hypothetical truth anyhow.” 
‘“‘That’s just what I don’t want todo,” said she. “ That 
information might bias your final judgment. Jf, however, 
acting on the clews which you have, you confirm my im- 
pression that Iam such and such a person, as well as the 
views which other people have, then will my status be 
well defined, and I can institute my suit against my hus- 
band for a judicial separation, with back alimony, with 
some assurance of a successful issue.” ~~ : 
I was more puzzled than ever. | 
Well,” said I, slowly, of course-can sce how a 
small bit of swan’s-down and a lock of yellow hiair, 
backed up by a pair of silver-tinsel tights, might consti- 
tute reasonable evidence in a suit for separation, but 
wouldn't it—ah—be more to your purpose if I should use 
these data as establishing the identity of—er—somebody 
else?” 
‘*Ifow very dense you are!” she replied, impatiently. 
‘*That’s precisely what I want you to do.” wie 
‘*But you told me it was your identity you wished 
proven,” [ put in, irritably. 
‘* Precisely,” said she. 
‘* Then these bits of evidence are—yours?” I asked, hesi- 
tatingly. One does not like to accuse a lady of an undue. 
liking for tinsel. | 
‘They are all I have left of my husband,” she an- 
swered, with a sob. | 
‘‘Hum!” said I, my perplexity increasing. 
—ah—the gentleman blown up by dynamite? 
‘**Excuse me, Mr. Holmes,” she retorted, rising and 
running the scales. ‘‘I think, after all, I have come to 
the wrong shop. Have you Hawkshaw’s address handy 
You are too obtuse for a detective.” | 
My reputation was at stake, so I said, significantly: 
‘*Good! Good! I was merely trying one of my. dis- 
guises on you, madame, and you were completely taken 


Still, 


behind my screen and taking a capsule full of | 


hair, and a pair of silver-tinsel tights from her _ 


“Was 


The more ambitious stage was ° 
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ed. “I've been driving with Lohengrin. 


864 


in. Of course no one would ever know me for Sherlock 
Holmes if I manifested such dulness.” 

‘Ah! she said, her face lighting up. ‘* You were 
merely deceiving me by appearing to be obtuse?” 

Of course,” said I. ** I see the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. You married/an adventurer; he told you who he 
was, but you've never been able to prove it; and suddenly 
you are deserted by him, and on going over his wardrobe 
you find be has left nothing but these articles; and now 
you wish to sue him for a separation on the ground of de- 
sertion, and secure alimony if possible.” 

It was a magnificent guess. 

“That is it precisely,” said the lady.. ‘* Except as to 
the extent of his ‘léavings.’ In addition to the things 
you have he gave my small brother a brass bugle and a 
tin sword.” 

may need to!see them. later,” said I. At pres- 
ent [ will do all I cah for you on the evidence in hand. 
I have got my eye on a gentleman who wears silver. 
tinsel tights vow, but I am afraid he is not the man we 
are after, because his|hair is black, and, so far as I have 
been able to learn from his valet, he is utterly unac- 
quainted with swan'sdiown.”’ 

We separated again, and I went to the club to think, 
Never in my life before had I had so baffling a case. As I sat 
in the café sipping a cocaine cobbler, who 
Should walk in but) Hamlet, strangely 
enough picking partie¢les of swan’s<lown 
from his black doublet;-which was liter- 
ally covered witb it. | 

“ Hello, Sherlock!! he said, drawing 
up a chair and sitting down beside me. 
‘*What you up to?” | 

‘Trying to make out where you have 
been,” I replied. ‘*I judge from the 
swan’s-down on your doublet that you 
have been escorting Ophelia to the opera 
in the regulation cloak.” 

“ You're mistaken for once,” he laugh- 


He's got a pair of swans that can do a 
mile in 2.10—but it makes them moult 
like the devil.” 

Pair of what?” I cried. 

‘*Swans,” said Hanvet. ‘ He’s an ec- 
centric sort of a duffer, that Lohengrin. 
Afraid of horses, I fancy.” 

**And so drives swans instead?” said I, 
incredulously. | | 

“* The same,” Hamlet. ‘‘Dol 
look as if.he drove squab?” 

. **He must be queer,’ said I. ‘‘I’d like 
to meet him. He'd make quite an addi- 
tion to my collection of freaks.” 

‘Very well,” observed Hamlet. ‘He'll 
be here to-morrow to take luncheon with 
ine, and if you'll come|too, you'll be most 
welcome. He’s a freaks too, and, 
¥ haven’t'a doubt, would be pleased to 
know you.” - | 

We parted, and I sayntered homeward, 
cogitating over my strange client, and 
now and then laughing over the idiosyn- 
crasies of Ilamlet’s friend the swan-driver. 
It never occurred to me at the moment, 
however, to connect the ‘two, in spite of 
the link of swan’s-down. I regarded it 
merely as a coincidence. The next day, 
however, on going to/the club and meet- 
ing Hamlet’s strange guest, 1 was struck 
by the further coincidence that his hair. 

was of precisely the same shade of yellow 
as that in my possession. It was of a 
hue that I had never/seen before, except 
at performances of grand opera, or on 
the heads of fool detectives in musical 
burlesques. Here was the real thing 
growing luxuriantly from the man’s head. 

thought [to myself. ** Here 
is a fortunate encounter; there may be 
something in it,” and then I tried to lead 
him on. | 
** T understand, Mr, Lohengrin,” I said, 
‘that you have a fine span of swans.” 

‘* Yes,” he said; and I was astonished 
to note that he, like |my client, spoke in 
musical numbers. Very. They're much 
finer than horses, in|) my opinion. More 
yeaceful, quite as rapid, and amphibious. 
f I go out for a drive and come to a lake 
they trot quite as well across its surface “OLD 
as on the highways.” 

** How interesting!) And so gentle, the 
swan! Your wife, I presume—" 

Hamlet kicked my shins under the table. 

“T think it will rain tomorrow,” he said, giving mea 
glance which, if it said anything, said shut up. 

‘T think so too,” said Lohengrin, a lowering look on 
his face. ‘‘1f it doesn’t, it will: either snow or hail or be 
clear.” And he gazed abstractedly out of the window. 

The kick and the man’s confusion were sufficient proof. 


- I was ob the right track at last. Yet the evidence was 


qinsatisfuctory, because merely cicumstantial. My piece 
of*down might have jcome from an Opera cloak and not 
from. a well-broken swan, the hair might equally clearly 
have come from some ether head than Lohengrin’s, and 
other men have had trouble with their wives. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence lying in the coincidences was strong, 
but not conclusive, so I resolved to pursue the matter an 
invite the strange individual to a luncheon with me, ‘fe 
Which IT propased to wear the tinsel tights. Seeing them, 
he might be forced into betraying himself. 


This I did, and while my impressions were confirmed . 


by his demeanor, no positive evidence grew out of it. 
“Tm as hungry as a bear!” he said, as 1 entered the 
club, clad in a jong, heavy ulster, reaching from my 
shoulders to the ground, so that the tights were not 
visible. 
_ Good,” said 1 ‘1 like a hearty eater,” and I ordered 
a luncheon of tencourses before removing my overcoat; bat 
net one morsel could the-man eat, for on the removal of 
my coat his eye fell Upon my silver garments, and with a 
gasp he wellnigh fainted. It was clear. He recognized 
them and was afraid, and in consequence lost his appe- 
tite. But he was game, aud tried to laugh it off. 
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«Silver man, I see,” he said, nervously, smiling. 

“No,” said I, taking the lock of golden hair from my 
pocket and dangling it before him. ‘* Bimetallist.” 

His jaw dropped in dismay; but recovering himself in- 
stantly, he put up a fairly good fight. — 

“Tt is strange, Mr. Loherigrin,” said I, ‘‘that in the 
three years | have been here I've never seen you before.’ 

“T’ve been very quiet,” he said. ‘* Fact is, I have had 
my reasons, Mr. Holmes, for preferring the life of a her- 
mit. A youthful indiscretion, sir, has made me fear to 
face the world. There was nothing wrong about it, save 
that it was a folly, and I have been anxious in these days 
of newspapers to avoid any possible revival of what might 
in some eyes seem scandalous,” 

I felt sorry for him, but my duty was clear. Here was 
my man; how to gain direct proof was beyond me. No 
further admissions‘could be got out of him, and we parted. 

Two days later the lady called, and again I reported 
progress, 

‘Tt needs but one thing, madame, to convince me that 
I have found your husband,” said I. *‘I have found a 
man who might be connected with swan's-down, from 
whose luxuriant curls might have come this tow-colored 
lock, and wlio might have woru the silver-tinsel tights— 
yet it is all might and no cértainty.” 


PETER STUYVESANT, FOR INSTANCE, ALWAYS 


WITH HIS WOODEN LEG.’” 


‘“T shall bring: my small brother’s bugle and the tin 
sword,” said she. sword has certain properties 
which may induce him to confess. My brother tells me 
that if he simply shakes it at a cat the cat falls dead.” 


so,” said 1, ‘‘and I will try it on him. If he recog. . 


nizes the sword and remembers its properties, when I ut- 
tempt to brandish it at him he’ll be forced to confess; 
though it would be awkward if he is the wrong man, and 
the sword should work on him as it does on the cat.” 


The next day I was in possession of the famous toy. : 


It was not very long, and rather more suggestive of a pan- 
cake turner than a sword, but it was a terror. I tested 
its qualities on a swarm of gnats in my room, and the mo- 


ment I shook; it at them they fluttered to the ground as 


dead as door-nuils. 

“Pll have to be careful of this weapon.” I thought. 
“It would be terrible if I should brandish it at a motor- 
man trying to.get one of the Gehenna Traction Company’s 
cable-cars to stop, and he should drop dead at his post.” 

All was now ready for the demonstration. Fortunately 
the following Saturday night was club night at the House- 


Boat,and we were all expected to come in costume For 


dramatic effect I wore a yellow wig, a helmet, the silver- 
tinsel tights, and a doublet to match, with the brass bugle 
and the tin sword properly slung about my person. I 
looked stunning, even if I do say it, and, much to my sur- 
prise, several people mistook me for the man I was after. 
Another link in the chain! the public unconsciously 
recognized the value of my deductions. They called me 
Lohengrin! 
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And of course it all happened as Iexpected. Italways 
does. Lohengrin came into the assembly-room five min 
utes after I did, and was visibly annoyed at my make-up. 

‘This is a great liberty,” said he, grasping the hilt of his 


~ sword; but I answered him by blowing the bugle at him, 


at which he turned livid and fellback. He had recognized 
its soft cadence. I then hauled the sword from my belt, 
shook it at a fly on the wall, which immediately died, and 
mide as if to. do the same at Lohengrin, whereupon he 
cried for mercy and fell upon his knees. 

‘Turn that infernal thing the other way!” he shrieked. 

‘* Ah!” said I, lowering my arm. ‘‘ Then you know its 
properties?” 


‘*] do—I do!” he cried. ‘‘It used to be mine—I con: | 


fess it!” | 

‘*Then,” said I, calmly putting the horrid bit of zine 
back intomy belt, *‘ that’s all I wanted toknow. If you'll 
come up to my office some morning next week I'll intro- 
duce you to your wife,” and I turned from him. 


My mission accomplished, I left the festivities and re- 


turned to my quarters, where my fair client was awaiting 


** Well?” she said. 

“It's all right, Mrs. Lohengrin,” I said, and the lady 
cried aloud with joy at the name, for it was the very one 
she had hoped it would be. ‘‘My man 
turns out to be your man,and I turn him 
«ver therefore to you. Only deal gently 
with him; he’s a pretty decent chap, and 
sings like a bird.” 

Whereon I presented ber with my bill 
for 5000 oboli, which she paid without a 
murmur, as was entirely proper that she 
should, for upon the evidence which I 
had secured the fair plaintiff in the suit 
for separation of Elsa os. Lohengrin, on 
the ground of desertion and non-support, 
obtained her decree, with baek alimony 
of twenty-five per cent. of Lohengrin’s 
income for a trifle over fifteen hundred 
years. 

How much that amounted to I really 
dp not know, but that it was a large sum 
I am sure, for Lohengrin must have been 
very wealthy. He couldn't have afforded 
to dress in solid silver-tinsel tights if he 
had been otherwise. I had the tights 
assayed before returning them to their 
owner, and even in a country where free 
coinage of tights is looked upon askance 
they could not be duplicated for less than 
$850 at a ratio of 32 to 1. | 


X. 
GOLF IN HADES. 


‘* TIM,” said I to Boswell one morning, 
as the type-writer began to work, 


point concerning which a great many 
people have questioned me recently. Has 
golf taken hold of Hades yet? You re- 
ferred to it Some time ago, and I’ve been 


fad with you.” : 

** Has it?” laughed my visitor. ‘‘ Well, 
IT should rather say.it-had. The fact is, 
it has been a great boon to the country. 
You remember my telling you of the pro- 
jected revolution led by Cromwell. and 
Ciesar and the others?” , 

‘*I do, very well,” said I, ‘‘and I have 
been intending to ask you how it came 
out.” 

‘*Oh, everything’s as fine and sweet as 
can be now,” rejoined Boswell, somewhat 
eleefully, ‘‘and all because of golf. We 
are all quiet along the Styx now. All 
animositics are buried in the general love 
of golf, and every one of us, high or low, 
autocrat and revolutionist, is holnob- 

_ bing away in peace and happiness on the 
links. Why. only six weeks ago Apollyon 
was for cooking Bonaparte on a wiffle- 
iron, and yesterday the two went out to 
the Cimmerian links together and played 
a mixed foursome, Bonaparte and Medusa 
playing against Apollyon and Delilah.” 

**Dear me! Really?” I cried. ‘‘ That 
must have been «an interesting match.” 

DRIVES ‘It was, and up to the very last it was 

nip and tuck between ’em,” said Boswell. 

‘‘Apollyon and Delilah won it with one 

hole up. and they got that on the putt. 

| They’d have halved the hole if Medusa’s 

back hair hadn’t wiggled loose and bitten her caddie just 

as she was holing aut.” .  } 

‘‘It is a remarkable game)” said I. ‘ There is no sen- 
sation in the world quite eqval to that which comes to a 
man's soul when he has hit the ball a solid clip and sees 
it sail off through the air/towards the green, whizzing 


‘musically along like a very\bird.” 


game for shades than for you\purely material persons.” 

‘*T don’t see why,” I answered. 

“It is easy to understand,” \returned Boswell. ‘‘ For 
instance, with us there is no/resistance when by a mis- 
chance we come into unexpécted contact with the ball. 
Take the experience of Diogenes and Solomon at the St. 
Jonah’s Links week beforé last. The Wiseman’s Ilandi- 
cap was on, Diogenes wid Simple Simon were playing 
just nhead of Solomon and Montaigne. Solomon was driv- 
ing in great form. For the first time in his life he seem- 
ed able to keep his eye on the ball, and the way he sent 
it fiving through the air was a caution. Diogenes and 
Simple Simeon had both had their second stroke, and Solo- 


“Trae; but I'm rather oni opinion that it’s a safer 


mon drove off. His ball sailed straight ahead like a mis. 


sile from a eatapult, flew ina bee-line for Diogenes, struck 
him at the base of his brain, continued on through, and 
landed on the edge of the green.” . 

‘*Mercy!” Leried. Didn’t it kill him?” 

** OF course not,” retorted Boswell. ‘* You can’t kill a 
shade. Diogenes didn’t know he'd been hit; but if that 
had happened to one of you material golfers there’d have 
been a sickening end to that tournament.”’ : 


‘“perhaps you can enlighten me on a - 
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‘There would indeed!” said I. ‘‘There isn’t much 
fun in being hit by a golf-ball. I can testify to that, be- 
cause I have had the experience,” and called to mind the 
day at St. Peterkin’s when I unconsciously stymied with 
my material self the celebrated Willie McGuffin, the De- 
mon Driver from the Hootmon Links, Scotland. McGuf- 
fin made his mark that day if he never did before, and I 
bear the evidence thereof even now, although the incident 
took place two years ago, when jI did not know enough 
to keep out of the way of the player who plays so well 
that he thinks he has a perpetual right of way every- 

‘* What kind of clubs do you Stygians use?” I asked. 

‘Oh, very much the same kind that you chaps do,” 
returned Boswell. ‘* Everybody experiments with new 
fads, too, just as you do. Old Peter Stuyvesant, for in- 
stance, always drives with his wooden ley, and never 
uses anything else, unless he gets a lie where he’s got to ” 

‘*His wooden leg?” I roared, with a laugh. ‘* How on 
earth does he do that?” 

‘‘He screws the small end of it into a square block shod 
like a brassey,” explained Boswell, ‘* tees up ‘his ball, 
goes back ten yards, makes a run at it, and kicks the 
ball pretty nearly out of sight. He can patt with it, too, 
like a dream, swinging it sideways.” 

‘* But he doesn’t call that golf, does he?” I cried. 

“ What is it?” demanded Boswell. 

‘*T should call it football,” I said. | 

‘<Not at all,” said Boswell. ‘‘Not a bit of it. He 
hasn’t any foot on that leg. and he has a golf-club head 
with a shaft to it. There isn’t any rule which says that 
the shaft shall not look like an inverted ninepin, nor do 
any of the accepted authorities require that the club shall 
be manipulated by the arms. I admit it’s bad form the 
way he plays, but, as Stuyvesant himself says, he never 
did travel on his shape.” 

‘Suppose he gets a cuppy lie?” I asked, very much 
interested at the first news from Hades of the famous old 
Dutchman. 

‘*Oh, he does one of two things,” said Boswell. ‘‘ He 
stubs it out with his toe, or goes back and plays two more. 
Munclhausen plays a good game too. He beat the Colonel 
forty-seven straight holes last Wednesday, and all Hades 
has been talking about it ever since.” 

‘* Who is the Colonel?” I asked, innocently. 

‘‘ Bogey,” returned Boswell. ‘‘ Didn’t you ever hear 
of Colonel Bogev?” 

‘* Of course.” I replied, ‘* but I always supposed Bogey 
Was an imaginary opponent, not a real one.” 

he said Boswell. 

* Then you mean—” 

‘‘T mean that Munchausen beat him forty-seven up,” 
said Boswell. 

‘*Were there any witnesses?” I demanded; for I had 
little faith in Munchausen’s regard for the eternal verities, 
among which a golf-card must be numbered if the game 
is to survive. 

‘* Yes, a hundred,” said. Boswell. There was only 
one trouble with em.” Here the great biographer laughed. 
“They were all imaginary, like the Colonel.’ 

‘*And Munchausen’s score?” I queried. 

“The same, naturally. But it makes ‘him king-pin in 
golf circles just the same, because nobody can go back 
on his logic,” said Boswell. ‘*Munchausen reasoned it 
out very logically indeed, and largely, he said, to protect 
his own reputation. Here is an imaginary warrior, said . 
he, who makes a bully but wholly imaginary, score at 

-golf. He sends me an imaginary challenge to play him 
forty-seven holes. I accept; not so much because I con- 
sider myself a golfer as because I am an imaginer—if 
there is such a word.” | 

“Ask Dr. Johnson,” said J. a little sarcastically.. I 
always grow sarcastic when golf is mentioned. 

Dr. Johnson be—” began Boswell. 

‘ Boswell!” I remonstrated. 

‘Dr. Johnson be it, I was about to say,” clicked the 
tv pe-writer, suavely; but the ink was thick and inclined 
to spread. ‘* Muncliausen felt that Bogey was encroach- 
ing on his preserves us a man with an imagination.” 

‘*T have always considered Colonel Bogey a lidar,” said 
I. **He joins all clubs, and puts up an ideal score before 
he has played over the links.”’ 

"Phat isn’t the point at all,” said. Boswell. Golfers 
don’t lie. Realists don’t lie. Nobody in polite—or say, 
rather, accepted—society lies. They all imagine. Mun- 
chausen realizes that he has only one claim to recognition, 
and that is based entirely upon his imagination. So when 
the imaginary Colonel Bogey sent him an imaginary chal- 
lenge to play him forty-seven holes at golf—” 

forty-seven?” I asked. 

‘*An imaginary number,” explained Boswell. ‘* Don’t 
interrupt. As I say. when the imaginary Colonel—” 

‘*T must interrupt,” said I. ‘* What was he Colonel of?” 

‘A regiment of perfect caddies,” said Boswell. 

‘‘Ah, I see!” I replied. ‘‘ Imaginary in his command. 
There isn’t one perfect caddy, much. less a regiment of 
the little reprobates.”’ 

“You are wrong there,” said Boswell. ‘‘ You don’t 
know how to produce a good caddy—but good caddies 
can be made.” 

‘‘How?” I cried, for I have suffered. 
plan patented.” 

“Take a flexible brassey, and at the ninth hole, if they 
deserve it, give them eighteen strokes across the legs with 
all your strength,” said Boswell. *‘ But, as I said before, 
don’t interrupt. I haven’t much time left to talk with 

rou.” 

‘* But I must ask one more question,’ I put in, for I was 
growing excited over a new idea. ‘* You say give them 
eighteen strokes across the legs. Across whose legs?” 

‘* Yours,” replied Boswell. ‘‘ Just take your caddy up, 
place him across your kitees, and spank him with your 
brassey. Spank isn't a good golf term, but it is good 
enough for the average caddy; in fact, it will do bim 


good.” 
‘Go on,” said I, with a mental resolve to adopt his 


prescription. 

“Well,” said Boswell, ‘‘ Munchatsen, having reccived 
an imaginary challenge from an imaginary opponent, ac- 
cepted. He went out .to the links with an imaginary 
ball, an imaginary bagful of fanciful clubs, and licked the 
imaginary life out of the Colonel.” 

™ Still, I don’t see,” said I, somewhat jealously, perhaps, 
‘‘how that makes him king-pin in golf circles. Where 
did he play?” 

‘*On imaginary links,” said Boswell. 


‘*T’ll have the 
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‘* Poh!” I ejaculated. 

‘Don’t sneer,” said Boswell. ‘You know yourself 
that the links you imagine ure fur better than any others.” 
_ ** What is Munchausen’s strongest point?” I asked, see- 
ing that there was no arguing with the man—” driving, 
approaching, or putting?” 

‘* None of the three. 
drive, and at approaching he’s a consummate ass,” said 
Boswell. 

‘Then what can he do?” I cried. 

“Count,” said Boswell. ‘* Haven’t you learned that 
yet? You can spend hours learning how to drive, weeks 
to approach, and months to putt. But if you want to win 
you must know how to count.” 

I was silent, wnd for the first time in my life I realized 
that Munchausen was not so very different from certain 
golfers 1 have met in my short day as a golfiac, aud then 
Boswell put in; 

a You see, it isn’t lofting or driving that wins,” he con- 
tinned. ‘‘Cups aren’t wor on putting or approaching. 
It’s the man who puts itu the best card who becomes the 
Cchampion.”’ . 

‘I am afraid you are right, but I am sorry to find that 
Hades is as badly off as we mortals in that matter.” ~ 

‘Golf, sir,” retorted Boswell, sententiously, ‘‘is the 
same every where, and that which is done in our world is 
directly in line with what is developed in yours.” 

‘‘T’m sorry for Hades,” said I; *‘ but to continue about 
golf—do the ladies play much on your links?” 

‘* Well, rather,” returned Boswell; ‘* and it’s rather amus- 
ing to watch them at it, too. Xanthippe with her Greek 
clothes finds it rather difficult; but for rare sport you 
ought to see Queen Elizabeth trying to keep her eye on 
the ball over her ruff! It is really one of the finest specta- 
cles you_ever saw.” 

‘* But why don’t they dress properly?” 

‘*Ab!” sighed Boswell, ‘‘ that is one of the things about 
Hades that destroy all the charm of life there. We are 
but shades.” 

‘** Granted,” said I, *‘ but your garments can—’’ 


He cannot putt, he foozles every _ well. 
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‘‘Our garments can't,” said Boswell. ‘‘ Through all 
eternity we shades of our former selves are doomed to 
wear the shadows of our former clothes.” 

‘Then what the devil does a poor dressmaker do who 
goes to Hades?” I cried. 
‘* She makes over the things she made before,” said Bos- 
“That’s why, my. dear fellow,” the biographer 
added, becoming confidential—‘'some people confound 
Hades with—ah—the other place, don’t you know.” J 

“ Still, there’s golf,” I said, ‘‘and that’s a panacea for 
all ills. You enjoy it, don’t you?” 

‘*Me?” cried Boswell. ‘‘ Me enjoy it? Not on all the 
lives in Christendom. It is the direst drudgery for me.” 

‘‘Drudgery?’ I suid. ‘‘Bah! Nonsense, Boswell!” 

You forget—” he began. 

‘ “ Foca It must be you who forget, if you call golf 
rudgery.” 

‘‘No,” sighed the genial spirit. ‘* No, Z don’t forget. 
remember.” 

‘* Remember what?” I demanded. 

‘That Iam Dr. Jolnson’s caddy!”-was the answer. 
And then came a heart-rending sigh, and from that time | 
on all was silenée. I repeatedly put questions to the ma- 
chine, made observations to it, derided it, insulted it, but 
there was no response. 

It has so continued to this day, and I can only conclude 
the story of my Enchanted Type-writer by saying that I 
presume golf has taken the same hold upon Hades that it 
has upon this world, and that I need not hope to hear 
more from that attractive region until the game has re- 
laxed its grip, which I know can never be. 

Hence let me say to those who have been good enough 
to follow me through the realms of the Styx that I bid 
them an affectionate farewell and thank them for their 
kind attention to my chronicles. They are all truthful; 
but now that the source of supply has been cut off I can- 
not prove it. I can only hope that for one and all the fu- 
ture may hold as much of pleasur- as the place of depart- 
ed spirits has held for me. 

THE END 


THE CHANCES FOR DreyrFus. By Julian Ralph 


MATT RES LABORI’ AND DEMANGE, COUNSEL FOR DREYFUS, IN: FRONT THE 
MILITARY PRISON AT RENNES. | 


Rennes, Argust 10. 


RITING from this distance and by post, a 
brief discussion of the probable result of 
the second trial of Alfred Dreyfus will 
not be a violation of legal etiquette. The 
procés may have finished by the time this 

Now that it is in prog- 
ress, it is the fashion of the champions of Dreyfus and 
of justice to admit no other possibility than that he will 

Still, it is 
n fact. that for every such champion in France there are 


reaches you. 


be ncquitted. I hope they will prove correct. 


advanced women, the Fronde. Among those which argue 
for ‘‘ revision” simply as a Matter of right and principle 
are Le Temps, Le Journal des Débats, and the Matin. This 
shows that a remarkable change is taking place in public 
opinion. There are now thirteen Dreyfusard dailies in 
Paris, and four which demanded a fair second trial for 
what every one calls ‘“‘the Jew.” Of-course the anti- 
Dreyfusard papers are in the great majority. They num- 
ber twenty-two. Of the two great reviews, one is for 


political leaders the Gau/ots mentions fewer men than you 


Dreyfus, so to speak, and the other is against him. Of - 


500 who believe he will be recondemned. Some of these 
argue solely upon the disclosures (the repetition of the 
former charges) to be made in court; and all declare that 
the safety and peace of France, and its position among 


the nations of the earth, demand his reconviction. These 
people are not the riffraff of the French. It-is the riff- 
raff which makes up the bulk of the Dreyfusards. They 


include the socialists, nihilists, cranks, and vagabonds of 
the country. This is amazing to all who do not realize 
the true conditions here; but how can it be otherwise 
when the Church, the army, the aristocracy, and the dovr- 
geoiste believe him a traitor whose case is made use of by 
the Jews to brenk down the army and humble the nation? 
If the case for Dreyfus had_no other or better support-in 
the other countries of Cliristendom it would sink into in- 
significance. It would be a mere criminal trial, like any 
one of a thousand that ave tried every day. | 

Le Gaulois, an anti-Dreyfusard paper, has been making 
an interesting study of the manner in which persons.and 
forces in France are divided in their opinions and sympa- 
thies by this extraordinary case. This shows that the 
number and consequence of those who adhere to what we 
believe to be the cause of truth and justice have grown 
amazingly. Perhaps if this new trial of Dreyfus had been 
postponed another six months the mass of the French peo- 
ple would have been divided, as the moulders of opinion 
in Paris sre; but, alas! this is not at all the case to-day. 

Among the daily newspapers of the capital which 
espouse the cause of Dreyfus are the Figaro, the Aurore, 
the Solei?, and that remarkable champion of the rights of 


have fingers, and adds, ‘‘’The rest, the anti-Dreyfusards, 
are with the nation.” Of what the editor calls ‘les in- 
tellectuels” it appears that the Dreyfusards are George 


'Duruy, Lavisse, Duclaux, Hervieu, Sardou, Anatole 


France. Rostand, Marcel Prévost, Jules Claretie, de Ro- ° 
days, Perivier, Capus, Paul Meyer. The editor does not 
mention M. Zola in this truly formidable list. He makes 
his list somewhat absurd by dragging into the list,of anti- 


Dreyfus ‘‘intellectuels” the name of the Commandant — 


Marchand. He-only discovers eight who are against 
Dreyfus, namely: Francois Coppée, Jules Lemaitre, 
Brunetiére, Vandal, Paul Bourget, Henri Houssaye, 
Henri Lavedan, and Bisson. He leaves us to find ont for ~ 


ourselves the weighty standing of the redoubtable author - 


of Madame Chrysanthéme, who so gallantly offered -his 
sword—or was it merely hissympathy ?—to Spain. As for 
the stage, says the editor of the Gau/lots, the Dreyfusards 
boast the support of Bernhardt, Réjane. and the Coquelins. 

Here, in the thick of the crowd which makes and which 
waits upon the second trial, the forces against Dreyfus 
ulmost appal me. If you have already had the news of. 
his recondemnation, you will understand why it is so after 
you have read this. If the news is of his acquittal, you 


will appreciate how upright and inflexible have been the - 


very commonplace-looking. rather stupid-looking ofticers 
who compose the court martial. Even here a Dreyfusard 
is pointed out as if he was a curiosity —and there are 
chances that he may prove to be a Spanish or an Italian 
nihilist who has shot at the police. Here, as I sit at table, 
the French gentlemen beside me learn that Iam an Amer- 
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DREYFUS AND DEMANGE—THE 


PRISONER AND HIS 


SENIOR COUNSEL 


DURING THE FIRST SESSION 


OF THE COURT MARTIAL.—Drawn From LIFE FOR “ HARPER'S WEEKLY,” BY GEORGES REDON, AUGUST 7, 1899. 


ican, and then say: ‘!Of course, then, you are for the 


Jew. It must beso, because you ure of the same blood as 
the English, who espouse the cause of Dreyfus in order to 
demoralize. France and destroy the esprit of our army.” 
Here the Breton people,who knew nothing and eared Tess 
about the trial, are now asking their priests what it is all 
about. It is the priests of France who have given this 
case its importance, by making it the reflex of that tre- 
mendously fateful trial which took place in Palestine 1866 
years ago. Ido not say that. they are not themselves de- 
ceived, but the fact-remains. 


Amid these surroundings I see Captain Dreyfus coming 


into court day after day with a face so strained that one 
sees the desperate concentration of the mind behind it. I 
see the sweat pour from his brow in a large, airy, only 
half-filled court where the rest of us are cool. I see him 
tug at his mustache when his hands, long used to resting 
on the sword of which he is deprived, do not dangle im- 
patiently by his sides. When he has the chance I hear 
him talk faster than even Phillips Brooks or Gladstone 
could utter words.; Then I know that he is trying to say, 
in the few moments allowed to him, all that he has been 


(Further Correspondence from Mr. Ralph will be found on Page 877. 


thinking of in his self-defence for more than four years. 
He lives in a jail where they do not let him see his:wife 
except in the presence of a soldier, where a barrier pre- 
vents his embracing her, He has heard the names of the 
witnesses who are to give evidence in the case, and there 
is no sound of friendliness in any single name. If his con- 
science is clear, it must be his chief support. His only 
other reliance is Maitre Labori, the huge, broad, towering, 
mastiff-like lawyer, with blue eyes that may flame or may 
twinkle with humor, as he wills, but with a neck such as 
Atlas had, and with the chin and jaw of a bull-dog. 
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Cavaignac. General Roget. General Mercier. Lebon (former Colonial Minister). |General Billot, 
PROMINENT ANTI-DREYFUSARDS IN THE COURT-YARD OF THE LYCEE. one BO). 


THE DREYFUS COURT MARTIAL IN THE LYCEE AT RENNES, FRANCE—THE FIRST DAY'S —. 
| SESSION, AUGUST 7, 1899. 
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ENGINEER AND FIREMAN. 


Pensions for Employes 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S PLAN 


Anuqust, 1899. 


F we would fully appreciate the im- 
: portance of the determination which 
the authorities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. have reached in deciding 
fo create a pension.and superannua- 
tion fund for the benefit of the em- 
ployés of the company, we must first 
consider these three facts: 1..The 
railway .employés in the United 
States are our largest single class of 
working-men, whose numbers reach- 
ed 874,558 in the year 1898, and the 
Wages and salaries paid by railway 
companies support one-twentieth of 
the entire population of our coun- 
try. 2. The occupation of this great 
class is not only dangerous, but has 
SIGNAL-TENDER. & well-marked tendency to make 
| those who are engaged in it improv- 
ident. 3. In that portion of the 
Pennsylvania system directly affected by the new move- 
ment—7. é., the portion east of Pittsburg and Erie—about 
75.000 men are emploved. These statements suggest. 
at once that special consideration shown to so large a per- 
centage must lead to improved conditions for all railway 
employés ; it would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that this movement shows any radical change in the Penn- 
sylvania’s policy, for it is really the latest development in 
n well-established relief system. 

Employes’ relief*organizations have existed in connec- 
tion with English railways: since 1850, and were estab- 
lished in Canada in 1878. In our own country the credit 

gf taking the lead in this direction belongs to the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway, which, on May 1, 1880, adopted 
the English-Canadian plan, with certain modifications 
Six years later (February 15, 1886) the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company formed a relief department. and then 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Philadelphia 
and Reading, and the Plant system followed suit. An 
excellent statement of the motives actuating the officers 
in these various corporations may be found in the Third 
Annual Report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
(page 349), where the general manager of the Chicago, 


SIGNAL-TOWER MAN, 


Burlington, and Quincy Railroad is quoted as saying, in 
1889: ‘* The object of the company in establishing a re- 
lief department was to enable its employés to make pro- 
vision for themselves and families, at the least possible 
cost to them, in the event of sickness, accident, or death. 
The company. has established this department not only 
because it has the interest of its employés at heart, but 
because it believes that the department will serve to 
retain and attract a good class of employés, lessen the 
amount of discontent caused by improvidence, diminish 


FILLING OUT A PENSION-FUND BLANK. 
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the amount of litigation in cases of accident, and increase 


the good-will of the ing toward the company, and 


their confidence in the good-will of the company towards 
them.” It will be) noticed that no reference was con- 
tained in the passage cited to providing an income for the 
company’s servants who should be retired after their day 
of usefulness had passed; and yet I find that in the same 
year, 1889, a pension system was established by the Lon- 
don and Northwestern. ” 

This is said in order to put the matter in its true 
light, and to correct an impression which might have 
been gathered from some of the articles on the sub- 
ject—that the Pennsylvania has suddenly reached a de- 


cision to adopt an unprecedented measure in favor of . 


its great army of workmen. It has, on the contrary, 
carefully matured a plan which supplements the good 
work of the relief fund. Its special committee, appoint- 
ed by the Advisor¥ Committee of the Relief Department, 


‘ has been engaged during a number of yenrs in the study. 


and comparison of various systems of pensioning adopted 
by railways in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. The 
result is not an imitation of any other system in exist- 
énce, however, but consists in the addition of superan- 
nuation and pension features to the benefits afforded by 
its own relief fund; in a word, its relief fund has become 
a relief and pension institution. The advantage secured 
to the employés is that the company will guarantee to 
them a fixed life annuity upon incapacitation by age or 
infirmities; the benefits to the company are just the obvi- 
ous ones—that it will be able to secure more efficient 
service by the employment of younger and more robust 
men in the positions made vacant in this humane fashion, 
and that the mutuality of interests of employer and em- 
ployé will becomé even more evident than heretofore. 
The pension fund is to be established as of January 1, 
1900; the company is to contribute the money, estimated 
at considerably over three hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, necessary for its operation; a board of officers, 


, consisting of the first, second, third, and fourth vice- 


presidents of the company, its general manager, and as- 
sistant comptroller, has been created, and invested with 
full power to make and enforce rules and regulations in- 
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cident to the care of the fund and its proper distribution; 
all employés seventy years of age and over will be con- 
sidered as having «attained the maximum age limit for 
active service, and will be retired and placed upon the 


pension-fund reall, while those whose ages range from 


sixty-five to six!y-nine years, and who, in the opinion of 
the fund administrators, have become physically disqual- 
ified or otherwise permanently incapacitated, after thirty 
or more years of service, may be either voluntarily or ar- 
bitrarily retired and pensioned—the allowance being pro- — 
portioned to the wages received during a designated peri- 
od preceding retirement. There has been a good deal of 
discussion in regard to the amount of the pension allow- 
ances, and, I may as well add, the question has been raised 
as to the moral effect of \this comfortable assurance: Will 
it encourage habits of thrift, or the contrary? The officials 
most closely connected with the movement are of the opin- 
ion that in the mu:in it will promote good habits: for the 
allowance will not be: large enough to provide an easeful 


- old age unless the beneficiary has been a member of! the 


co-operative relief, and has saved at least a small per- 
centage of his exrnings. The company desires to empha- 
size the statement that employés eligible to retirement 
will not receive the pension allowance as a favor, nor as a 
charitable act on the part of the company extending it, 
but rather as a permanent annuity earned and merited 
through years of faithful, efficient, and loyal service. 

Of course there is a good deal of quiet satisfaction 
among the men and in the board of officers in view of 
what is regarded as the rounding out of a system both 
creditable and advantageous to all the interests concerned; 
and the public here regards the development as character- 
istic of a company which has frankly found its own ad- 
vantage in uncommon regard for the interests of its work- 
ing-men. As an example of its practical interposition, 
1 may repeat what Mr. Pugh, second vice-president, has 
told me of an effort to encourage thrift among employ és 
who live at smal! outlying stations. 

About six years ago, he said, the company’s attention 
was called to the fact that some of its men were not with- 
in reach of banking facilities, and spent their money as 
soon as it was received, merely, or at least partly, because 
they had no safe place in which to put it. Accordingly 
the company offered to take care of these small sums, and 
to allow interest at four per cent., deposits being made 
with any local agent. Im the course of six years this.un- 
dertaking has become rather serious, for the sum now on 
deposit is two and one-half millions, from the handling 
and investment of which the company receives no return 
whatever, except indirectly, through the advantage of the 
depositors. Markrion WILCOX. 
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PENSIONS FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYES—MEN WHO WILL PROFIT BY THEM. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY” By W. H. RAuv. 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION BUILDING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. | 


“ AIR-BRAKE INSTRUCTION AT THE P.R.R.Y.M.C.A. 
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FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYES—MEN WHO WILL PROFIT BY THEM. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR ‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY” BY W. H. Rau. 
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DUFFERIN TERRACE—QUEBEC'S PICTURESQUE PROMENADE OVERLOOKING THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
[SEE PAGE 876 ] 


Sti/l Imprisoned 


N May 24. General Lawton, returning 
from his expedition into the ene- 
my’s country north of Manila, said 
that at San Jsidro, the second 
capital of the Filipinos, which he 


the mames of the Yorktown men on the 
Walls of the prison.” He added: ‘* A Spanish 
officer we rescued told me that one of the 
American prisoners had been publicly flogged, 
receiving twenty lashes .while: pinned to the 
ground. This was his punishment for attempt- 
ing to escape. Near San Isidro we found a 
letter written by one of the Yordtown men, in 
‘which hie said that he and his fellow - pris- 
oners were being cruelly treated.” - All of this 
Was no'cd -at the time as part of a story of 
uncommon interest, and further details may 
be read in the instalment of the ** Diary of 
the Revolt” published in the WEEKLY dated 
June 10, 

Photographs taken by Mr. Dinwiddie, one of 
the WEEKLY'S correspondents in the Philip- 
pines, show, in addition to the ©“ writing on the 
wall,” the corner of the prison court-yard by 
the cell in which the Americans were confined, 
and one of the Spanish prisoners of the Fili- 
pinos’ who befriended the Americans: and se- 
ereted letters from them until the arrival of 
General Lawton’s column. 

Mr. Dinwiddie writes ‘that the American 


prisoners occupied a room which measured A Spanish Prisoner who 
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twelve by twenty feet. The Yorktown's boat 
crew, it will be remembered, fell into the hands 
of the enemy when the unsuccessful attempt 
was made to relieve the Spanish garrison at 
Baler, on the eastern coast of Luzon, April 12. 
Recent press despatches state that one-half of 
the party, together with a few American sol- 
diers who share their misfortune {and it seems 
quite probable that these are the men whose 
names also are shown in the most interesting 
photograph), have been transferred by their cap- 
tors to the Ilocos district. which is a narrow 
strip between the mountains and the China 
Sea on the northwest coast of Luzon. No 
thoroughly trustworthy reports in regard to 
their treatment have reached us; we are there- 
fore still at liberty to believe that their savage 
captors have been restrained by the Tagalog 
code hitherto. Unfortunately, however, the sit- 
uation does not admit of a more favorable view 
than that half-savage methods may have been 
substituted for mere savagery, and it is a situa- 
tion which appeals most strongly to our govern- 
ment and our people. 

Before Admiral Dewey’s departure from Ma- 
nila a correspondence was begun looking tow- 
ard the release of these men in exchange for 
members of Aguinaldo’s army whom our troops 
had captured, but it would seem now that the 
subject has been permitted to drop out of view. 

Meantime the Spanish garrison of Baler—or 
rather those of the original number who were 
left after holding out against the besieging 
force for more than a year—surrendered, and 
were allowed to return with honor to their 


befriended the American Prisoners. friends at Manila. 
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THE PHILIPPINES—A MESSAGE FROM THE “YORKTOWN ” PRISONERS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY.’ 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“COLUMBIA” AND “DEFENDER” MAKING 


FOR THE STARTING-LINE. 


**COLUMBIA” LEADING AT THE 


AMATEUR 


EWPORT never developed a surprise more 
complete than the defeat of Dwight Davis 
by J. P. Paret for the All Comers Cup in the 


final round of the National lawn-tennis tour- 
nament, Nor was a loser’s faults, rather than 


a factor in any final match within my recollection. 
This comment, I hasten to add, is in no way intended 


as disparagement of Paret’s play ; my opinion of his, 


steady, workmanlike, thoroughly good game is already a 


‘matter of record. But as a matter of literal fact, ’twas 


not Paret’s game that beat Davis, so much as Davis who 
beat himself. | 

Of the 192 points credited to Paret's score, he actually 
earned only 44; he tallied 140 times on Davis's drives into 
the net and out of court. Davis, on the other hand, 
earned 107 of his 189 points. This explanation is not of- 
fered in excuse for Davis’s defeat—he richly merited the 
drubbing—but to illustrate the character of the game, that 
some understanding may be had how one player was 
beaten by another whom he really out- | 
ranked. 

It may be said at the outset that nei- 
ther at Southampton, where he was beaten 
by Ware, nor at Newport, where Paret 
brought his All Comers aspirations to a 
full and sudden stop, did Davis duplicate 
the form he displayed at Longwood, or 
at several other minor and earlier tour- 
naments. It was apparent, especially at 
Southampton, that his strokes had: lost 
temporarily their accuracy, and perhaps 
the game of no other player, not even 
that of Larned, falls, under such condi- 
tions, so far from its normal standard. 


‘TE hard, fast, aggressive style of game 
such as Larned and Davis play—the 
game that seeks always to kill the ball 
rather than merely to return it—is certain 
to result in a comparatively larger pro- 
portion of netted balls-than the game_ 
which contents itself with getting the ball 
over and relying upon the opponent’s 


the winner’s invincibility, ever so determining - 


BLOCK ISLAND MARK. 


faults or waiting patiently for an opening. Therefore 
such a game, like the chain which is only so strong as 
its or link, is only so effective as its exponent is 
steady. i 

No living player in this country or in England could 
withstand the onslaught of W. A. Larned’s game during 
its most brilliant periods—yet for six consecutive years 
(92-7) he was defeated in the semi-finals or finals in the 
National tournament by less brilliant but steadier play. 


_ Larned was never able to sustain the pace of his severer 


style, and his second-grade performance, though still 
first-class tennis, was of no higher quality than that of 
several other players of his day. 


NTIL the latter part of the present season Davis ap- 
peared to have attained the steadiness which his more 
brilliant sometime prototype never entirely secured. Last 
ear at the Magnolia tournament, where he gave his most 
impressive exhibition prior to Newport, this feature of 


‘his work especially was prominent, and no indication to 


the contrary came this season until, in the Massachusetts 
State tournament, he was defeated by E. R. Marvin, 
whom any one of a given half-dozen second-class men 
could hold. There was ample suggestion at Newport, 
however, that the trait was at least latent; even before 
meeting Paret, disastrous evidence of its existence was 
supplied by his matches with the two Westerners, Bond 
and Collins. The struggle with both of them was unduly 
prolonged by Davis sending the ball repeatedly into the 


‘“AMORITA” LEADING ‘‘COLONIA” AT THE FINISH OF THEIR 
VERY CLOSE RACE FOR THE ASTOR CUP. 


‘““COLUMBIA” OVERHAULING “DEFENDER” JUST BEFORE THE BLOCK 
-ISLAND 


MARK. 


“COLUMBIA” RUNNING AWAY FROM DEFENDER” 


IN VERY LIGHT AIR. 


net in an effort to make backhand returns, which it seemed 
he could more easily have taken forehand. 
Those who watched his play in these two matches 


recognized the possibility of his some time defeat by a 
steady, aggressive game of inferior potentiality. Never- 


theless, it must be confessed his surrender to Paret was 
unexpected after he had disposed of Kriegh Collins in 
straight sets. 


paARet has been playing tennis for about ten to twelve 
years, though not figuring in tournaments until four 
or five years ago, and making no impression upon results 
until within a couple of years. He has always played a 
steady game, and one that could be depended on almost 
invariably to represent the very limit of his skill, which 
before 1897 was rated at about third class. Perhaps no 
man in tennis has had such continuous practice; through- 
out the entire season, and year after year, Paret has kept 
at the game. No player has made more out of modest 
initial ability, or waited more patiently for the reward of 
persistent plodding. 

Last year improvement in his game was distinctly 7 
parent, and a fair ranking at the close of the season would 
probably have placed him at the top, or thereabouts, of 
the second class. This year he, Allen, Wright, Fischer, 
Collins, G. L. Wrenn, were regarded about of a class, 
with little to choose among them. _ . | 

Paret began play with the opening of the 99 season, 
and before Newport, had beaten Bond, Fischer, Allen, 
| Wright, and Ware; on the other hand, 
he had been defeated by Fischer, Allen, 
Hackett, Wright, Dodge, Budlong, and 
Stevens. The season's play suggested 
that Carr Neel, Ware, G. L. Wrenn, and 
Collins, in order named, somewhat rank- 
ed this group, while Davis easily held po- 
sition at the very top of them all. Be- 
tween all these and M. D. Whitman a 
considerable distance intervened, before 
Newport, and now that the champion- 
ships are decided, a space equally great 


several mooted questions, 
the National tournament furnished 
convincing illustratien (1) that the stand- 
ard of playing skill in the first class has 
been materially advanced within three 
years ; (2) that, strictly speaking, there is 
this year but one member of the first 


second class of exceeding promise; and 
(4) that the second.class of to-day entirely 


class; (3) that there is a fully membered. 
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‘Preliminary Round. _ First Round. Second Round. 

J. A. Allen, t Mundy, 
N. H. Mundy. by default. | 
Holcombe Ward, Ward, 
Cc. lh. Budlong. 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. 
E. A. Freshman, t Codman, 
Alfred Codman. 6-2, 
Norman McLeod, Ware, 
L. E. Ware. by default. 
M. G. Chace, Paret, 
J P. Paret. 3-6, 10-8, 6-0, 6-3 
W. A. Larned, ' Avery, 
H. E. Avery. by default. 
H. W. Stiness, 

Deane Miller, Stevens, by default. 

R. Stevens, by default. 

Ford Huntington, Little, 

R.D. Little. by default. Huntington, 

R. P. Huntington, ( Huntington, - 6-4, 8-6, 6-4. 

R. McKittrick. j 6-2, 5-6, 


W. 8S. Bond, Bond, 

W. J. Clothier. ; & 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. Bond, 

Payne Whitney, t Bridges, 6-1, 6-2, 6-0. 

J. 8. Bridges. by default. 

G. P. Sheldon, Jr., 

B. ©. Wright. W 

6-2, 6-2, 6-1. 

L. J. Grant. 
C. N. Beard, Beard, 
D. S. Ricker. 6-2, 6-2, 8-6. 


D. F. Davis, 
H. G. Whitehead. 


George L. Wrenn, Jr, 
E. P. Fischer. 


J. S. Tavlor, 
J. K. Wi ling, 


Thomas Sturgis. Jr., 
Kriegh Collins. 


Davis, 
6-4, 6-0. 


t, 
Wrenn, 
5-7, 8-6, 7-5, 6-2. 
Taylor, 
Collins, 
6-3, 6-1, 6-1. 


W.C. Grant, Gra 


Ewing Stillé. 


J 

ard 


nt, 
by default. 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Beals C. Wright (Harvard) beat Wylie C. Grant (Columbia), 6-0, 6-2, 6-1. 


outclasses the,same class of a few years ago, and that the 
best of the ’99 second class would displace several of the 
first-class names in the rankings of recent years. 

I have observed an inclination among some of the old 
players to extol] the winning game of their day at the ex- 
pense of the game of to-day. But that is a weakness quite 
human. = Evcry day, in one direction or another, in one 
game or the other, we hear sounded the praises of the 
‘* good old days”—no boys studied so hard as, in their 
time, did the old boys of to-day; none pulled quite so ex- 
pert a stroke; none went into football with equal aban- 
don ;-none kicked so far or tackled so hard; none handled 


-yachts so cleverly—and so runs the self-laudatory story. 


‘In point of fact, as every student of sport must know, 
there is not a game, in doors or out, in which the average 
of playing skill has not been considerably bettered in the 
last ten years; there is not a game, save perhaps polo, 
racquets, and court-tennis, at which the champions of to- 
duy could not give the champions of six, eight, ten years 
ago odds and a beating. In every branch of sport the 
number of high-class men has increased tremendously. 


LAYING skill in lawn-tennis has made proportionate 
4 advance. It wouid be strange indeed if it had not. 
But even so, whenever a match does not result to the lik- 
ing of an onlooker, he is quite apt, especially if past thir- 


_.ty and a one-time player, to speak slightingly of the style 


of play in vogue, and assure his neighbor that the game 


M. D. WHITMAN, 
Naticnal Singles Champion, 


“PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS.”—By James Dwicur, CLoTH, Price $1 & BROTHERS 


5-7, 8-6, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2. 


J. PARMLEY PARET, 
All Comers Winner. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL LAWN-TENNIS ASSOCIATION, NEWPORT CASINO, AUGUST 15-22, 1899. 


Third Round. Fourth Round. 


Wa rd, 
4-6, 10-8, 6-2, 6-0. 
Ware, 


$6, 64,9-11, 63,64. 


Ware, 
9-7, 6-3, 6-3. 


Paret, 


Huntington, 
2-6, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 


. 


Bond, ) 
4-6, 6-4, 7-5, 4-6, 6-3. 


Collins, 
8-6, 4-6, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 


Collins, 
6-1, 6-1, 6-2. J 


| 
Wrenn 


is not ‘‘ what it used to be” when, say, ‘‘ Dick Sears was 
winning” championships year after year. 

Mr. Sears in his day was, in truth, invincible, and per- 
haps could have beaten Mr. Slocum, who (by default) 
succeeded him as champion in ’88; but from ’89 the game 
improved at a great pace, and each stage of its advance, 
as represented by a new champion, marked new develop- 
ment and added strength. 

For example, the game Mr. Slocum played so carefully 
and skilfully could make no stand at all against Mr. 
Campbell’s innovation of running to the net. =~ 

Yet I well remember the laborious argument in favor 
of the back-court game made by its exponents even after 
Campbell's successful bid for the championship in ’90. 


AMPBELL'’S style made a revolution in tennis, and 

marked the beginning of the modern play; the old 
game employed by Slocum and Sears was insignificant 
compared with its greater pace and net-work, and none 
followed the old method who had the skill to master 
the newer one. Then came R. D. Wrenn, with great- 
er all-round skill and a harder game to beat than even 
Campbell had shown. And now we have Whitman, 
whose game at its best seems to me fully as strong, if not 
stronger, than Wrenn’s, which is saying a great deal, for 
R. D. Wrenn’s game was by big odds the hardest to beat 
of any revealed in America until this year. 
- The strength of the present-day game rests, in a word, 
in its all-round proficiency. Formerly players 
were prone to specialization in strokes or styles 
of play. The successful performer of to-day 
must be equally expert in back-line play as at 
the net; he cannot rely almost entirely, as Mr. 
Campbell could, upon volleying at the net to 
win for him; he finds opponents very nearly, 


must employ all strokes, and excel in the ma- 
jority. Many of the strokes have been im- 
proved; notably the lob, and the service has 
become a great deal more severe. 


ih IE story of Davis’s defeat by Paret is soon 
told, From first to last of the match it was 
a struggle for position at the net, each invari- 
oa! | running in on his service, and relying on 
volleying to win the point. Davis started off 
in the lead, but had not got very far (3-1) 
when it became evident that neither his eye 
nor his hand was in. Having evened the score 
at 3 all, Paret took the lead, to lose it and “re- 

in, and lose it again, until finally, aided by 

avis’s driving into the net and out of court, 
he scored the first set—earning only 9 of his 
44 points. 

The second and third sets were repetitions 

of the first, Davis sustaining his speed, but. 
apparently unable to control the ball; for re- 
peatedly, when the opportunity came to smash 
an lob. he drove the ball out of court. There- 
fore Paret lobbed often, and in his turn played 
aggressively, killing many balls, and showin 
a strong, carefully planned game that sacks 
nd vantage of every weakness Davis exhibited. 
In the third set, for example, of his 33 points, 
Paret earned but 3. 
_ Davis had a relapse of his Longwood form 
in the fourth set,and ran it out quickly, pla- 
cing accurately, and making many meritori- 
ous passes as his opponent ran to the net. 

The sets now stood 2 all, and it looked as 
though Davis had regained his form and would 


perhaps fully, as good as he at that game; he . 


Vou. XLIII., No. 2228 


Finals, Winner of All Comers, Champion 1899, 


Paret, 
7-5, 8-10, 6-3, 


M. D. Whitman, 
6-1, 6-2. 3-6, 7-5 


M. D. Whitman, 
Champion 1898. J 


CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES, 


Davis and Ward, winners Eastern doubles, °99, 
Allen and Hackett, winners Western doubles, 99. 


, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2. 
Sheldon and Ware, 
Champions 1898. 


Davis and Ward, 
6-4, 6-4, 6-3. 
Champions 1899. 


win out; but the fourth-set play had been only one of 
those brilliant flights characteristic of this player, who 
wb possibilities, and yet may miss them for lack of 
8 iness. 


EUCE games prevailed throughout the fifth set, and 
play was close and exciting. For the -first four 
games the lead alternated. Repeatedly Davis would get 
to within a single point of a game, when Paret, by sharp, 
aggressive work and Davis’s returns into the net and 
smashes out of court, would pull up to deuce and eventu- 
ally win. Several times Davis secured the vantage, but 
always to lose it. Paret clung to the net, and showed 
up cleverly in several rallies. He was not headed, and 
won finally by a fine backhand drive that Davis could 
not reach. Score—7-5, 8-10, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3. | 

The match showed, among other things, that aside 
from steadiness, Davis must add variety to his game. 
He has strokes enough, but his plan of campaign is too 
simple; evidently he relies solely on speed to overcome 
an opponent. He needscraft. _ 

A study of t!:2 points earned is interesting. Paret won— 
on service, 3, , aces, 20; passes, 21; on opponent's outs, 
74; opponer(’s nets, 66; opponent’s double faults, 8—total, 

. Davis won on service, 11; places, 43; passes, 53; on 
ee, outs, 39; opponent’s nets, 32; faults, 11—total, 


} Davis and Ward, | 
3-6 


HITMAN is capable of stronger tennis than he ex- 
hibited in defence of his title. In fact, he has fre- 
quently shown better. Had he not, he would in no way 
be a worthy successor of the redoubtable ‘‘ Bob” Wrenn. 
As it was, the match disclosed a tendency to nervousness 
not before seen in Whitman’s play, and which Wrenn 
never displayed, no matter what the odds against bim 
happened to be. Therefore in respect of match-playing 
quality, the record of*the old ehampion continues un- 
equalled. 
In his actual play, it must be acknowledged Whitman 
was disappointing; he entirely failed to equal the expec- 


tations that his preliminary work had created—a standard’ 


he must consistently maintain, or else yield the distinction 
of being the only man in the present first class—and his 
judgment was not what we expect in men who have the 
skill to win championships. Were we to accept his game 
at Newport this year as the limit of his ability, certainly 
there would be no other conclusion than that the first-class 
form of ’99 had deteriorated since R. D. Wrenn set the 


snark in 


There is no doubt Paret had Whitman very much wor- 
ried, especially in the third and fourth sets of their match, 
but for no reason apparent to the knowing onlooker, 
for aside from his having already met and defeated Paret 
in Canada, the obvious difference in quality of their re- 
spective games, as clearly shown by the first two sets, 
ae put the champion on comfortable terms with 

mself. 


EVERTHELESS, Whitman was worried, and his play 
grew weak in proportion as Paret’s gathered strength. 
In no respect was this more noticeable than in his lobbing, 
which for the most part was as poor as any seen during 
the week. Only once ortwice during the match was this 
stroke used to its full advantage. The veriest tyro knows 
the lob is employed—sometimes to gain time to secure po- 
sition—to drive the opponent from the net; yet almost 
invariably Whitman lobbed so short that Paret could 
stand at the net, and, in full command of his opponent’s 
court, smash with freedom and profit. As Whitman is 
= an exceptional getter, Paret captured many points in 
this way. . 


} | 872 
| Paret, 
| | 7-5, 6-2, 6-4 
| 
| 
6-2, 4-6, 6-4, 6-0. | 
2-6, 6-3. 
Davis, | 

6-4, 6-4, 1-6, 6-4. 

Davis, 

6-4, 6-1, 8-6. 
, 6-3, 6-3. 
| | 
| 
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In his painfully manifest desire to play 
safe, Whitman a great deal of the time play- 
ed directly into his opponent’s hand. There 
was so long a bound to his ground strokes 
that Paret had ample time to handle them, 
and on his own return often ran to the net 
with good effect. Whitman confined his 
efforts a greater share of the time to getting 
the ball buck, and rarely sought to kill. 

During the first and second sets he showed 
a game more nearly approaching his best, 
doing effective work with brilliant back- 
hand cuts and cleverly placed cross-court 
drives, as well as sharp and accurate volley- 
ing atthe net. So long as he maintained this 
pace and Paret remained in the back court 
he completely outclassed his opponent, al- 
lowing him but three games in the two sets. 

But a change came with the opening of 
the third set. Paret had discovered the hope- 
lessness of winning a set from the back line, 
so he put more speed in his strokes, and 
ran to the net invariably on his own ser- 
vice and at every other opportunity. Cling- 
ing to the back line and his ‘‘ safe” game, 
Whitman was quickly overwhelmed, Paret 
-running to 5 love before the champion ap- 
parently realized the ineffectiveness of bat- 
tledoor and shuttlecock strokes in modern 
tennis. Well-judged lobbing would have 
stopped Paret’s rush, but Whitman plugged 
away from the base line-—and lost. 


VIDENTLY Whitman had been advised. 


for his game at the opening of the fourth 
set showed some appreciation of the means 
needed to check his “ior more vigor- 
ous and modern play. He left the back line, 
and by very good work ran the score to 4-1. 
Then Paret entered upon a determined effort 
to hold the net, and Whitman could not dis- 
lodge him by his too short lobs, before the 
score was 4all. Whitman now took a game, 
but Paret made it 5 all before the champion 
seemed to realize he was in danger of losing, 
und showed some of the cleanest and best 
tennis of the day, passing Paret as he ran to 
the net; one fine lob, a place in the far cor- 
' ner of the court, and a netted smash by 
Paret gave the last game and the match to 
_ Whitman, who ought to have won handily 

in three straight. Score—6-1, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5. 

A few more similar exhibitions will lose 
Whitman his present rank. 

The points in detail show that Whitman 
won on service, 3; passes, 47; on opponent's 
outs, 42; opponent's nets, 33; opponent’s 
double faults, 5—total 130. 

Paret won on service, 0; passes, 30; on 


opponent's outs, 42; opponent's nets, 31; op- | 


ponent’s double faults, 1—total, 104. 

From this summary it will be noted that, 
despite Whitman’s adherence to the ‘‘ safe” 
game plan of campaign, he drove the ball 
into the net and out of court quite as often 
as his opponent, who, besides being more 
aggressive, evinced better judgment in his 
method of attack. 


(}5= of the entertaining matches of the 
week was furnished by G. L. Wrenn 
and Fischer, two men of very even skill, 
whose tennis,, while not having retrograded, 
perhaps, certainly has not improved in the 
last two years. They have practically stood 
still in the tennis world, while the second 
class has been passing them in the develop- 
ment of its game. On Wrenn’s part this is 
due very likely to lack of opportunity to 
practise; with Fischer perhaps it is indiffer- 
ence. At all events, the result is the same. 

Wrenn’s steadiness and ‘ getting” were 
largely responsible for his victory over 
Fischer, who, on occasion, was fairly brill- 
iant at the net and on his short ground 
strokes; but after a while he wearied, and 
his game grew unsteady. 


Budlong is another whose game has stood. 


still—he was beaten at all points, except 
strictly back-line play, by Ward. 


UITE the most interesting match of the 
All Comers tournament was that be- 
tween G. L. Wrenn and Collins, which proved 
the latter to be one of the very best of the 
second class. If he had more speed in his 
strokes, and especially a severer service, Col- 
lins has possibilities in his game that would 
put him next to Whitman. He is a good 
getter, has an invariable and very strong 
forehand, and plays with more head than any 
man seen at Newport this year save Paret. 
His backhand is not nearly so strong. 

His exhibition against Wrenn, after the 
latter had him 2 sets to 1, was praiseworthy 
and clever. At the net and from the centre 
of the court he showed his best game, which 
was strong enough for him to earn 83 
points on placed balls, to his opponent’s 59. 
Wrenn played a fair game too—the best he 
has shown this season (though below that of 
two years ago), being especially strong in 
hisservice and in lobbing, and driving fewer 
balls into the net than his opponent, both 
sending a like number out of court. 

But Collins quite outpointed him, and won 
entirely on the merit of his play. 

Subsequently Collins played with equal 
strength and judgment against Davis, but 
the speed-lacking quality of his game ren- 
dered it futile against Davis, whose great 
paee, on the other hand, made havoc of the 
defence of the erstwhile singles champion of 
the West. Even so, the steadiness of Collins’s 
game was noticeable; he did not net so many 
balls as his opponent, and drove only six 
more out of court during the match; but 
Dawis won 53 points on places and 9 on ser- 
— Vice, to 34 and 2 earned by Collins. 

Yet another struggle of interest was that 
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between Ward and Ware. On the real merit 
of the best play the two have shown, Ware 
is two sets in three better;- but he required 
five sets at Newport, and appeared to win 
out more through superior physical endur- 
ance than superior play.. Ward’s game is 
a hard one to beat; if he continues improv- 
ing, he should be well ahead of Ware at the 
close of next season. 

_ The Inter-scholastic tourney resolved itself 
into a single match between Wright and 
Grant, the former easily winning. Neither 
the Yale (Miller) nor Princeton (Thompson) 
representative put in an appearance, a fail- 
ure that spoiled this feature of the annual 
championships and reflected no credit on the 
sportsmanship of the absentees. 


Not the least pleasing feature of the Na- 
tional tournament, which, all in all, may 


be written down as having been sport-giving 


and interesting, was the smaller entry list. 
than. has usually obtained. Much fewer 
sent in their names this year than heretofore, 
and several of those who had entered com- 
pany too swift for them had the good sense 
to default in the first round. 

This resulted in more evenly matched pairs 
than has been habitual with early Newport 
rounds, and greatly increased the interest. 
If now further weeding will reduce still 


more the number of starters so they do not 


exceed thirty, the best interests of the game 
will be served. 

There have never yet been thirty players 
in one year in this country entitled to start 
in achampionship—but let that pass. What 
we need is a tournament that will be in- 
teresting from first to last, and that will be 
opened Monday and closed Saturday. 

The management this year was not good 
—despite the diligent and persistent sound- 
ing of its praises by interested reporters. 
All matches suffered for linesmen, and 
even the ones scheduled for the champion- 
ship court were, with few exceptions, in- 
adequately and poorly equipped in this 
respect. Some patent and most annoying 
blunders were made, which, in at least one 


instance that came under my eyes, no doubt~ 


influenced the final result. Moreover, in a 
National event it would seem the Association 
_— provide two men to do the umpiring 
and scoring, instead of imposing both duties 
on one man. 

It is — to be regretted that malarial 
ills, left over from Santiago campaigning, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
SykupP should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
eas colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

EvERY quart of milk offered at 7-7 one of the 
many condensaries where the Gail rden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is produced is_ scientifically 
tested and must be of the hest standard. Valua- 
ble book, entitled “ Babies,” sent free.—{Adv.] 


*» 


My dear boy, if you have the blues order a bottle 
of CooK’s IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNE, Extra Dry. It is 


Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA. BITTERS excites the 
appetite and digestive organs.—[Adv.] 


‘GENERAL DEBILITY,”’ an unknown quantity—when 
tages. the Original Angostura Bitters, are used.— 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


kept W. A. Larned and R. D. Wrenn from 
playing at Newport, for both, at-top form, 
could have beaten the game disclosed by any 
man save Whitman in the tournament, and 
Wrenn unquestionably could defeat the kind 
of play which defeated Paret. 


LAY for the doubles championship de- 

veloped no interesting feature at any 
stage, except the very fair stand Allen and 
Hackett made under the twofold handicap 
of a besplinted ankle and an initial game 
much inferior to that of their opponents. 

In the match against the Eastern doubles 
winners, Allen and Hackett, with the for- 
mer’s hurt ankle did not of-course play up 
to their usual standard, but they were near- 
ly as strong at the net, and Hackett quite 
outdid himself. There was less lobbing 
and more fast volleying in fact, than usu- 
ally seen in doubles, and the latter pair 
were quite superior in this play. It is curi- 
ous that though really so good in doubles, 
Hackett is not at all promising in singles, 
his ground strokes being stiff and poor. In 
the first set Davis was very wild and lost 
his side many points. - In fact, Ward was the 
most serviceable member of the team all 
through the match, his ground strokes and 
low volleying at the net being notable. 
They lost the first set by their own poor 
play; but when oy? struck their gait in the 
remaining sets, no difficulty in winning was 

heldon and Wure made inconsiderable de- 
fence of their title, the former playing the 
weakest game he has shown at Newport. In 
fact, both these young men, who ought to be 
in the prime of their tennis careers, have 
fallen off very considerably, Sheldon irre- 
trievably so, apparently, and Ware, who gave 
such promise, has been quite passed by those 
whom he outranked even during his novi- 
tiate. After the Newport exhibition we 
must in truth, yet with regret, place them 
both among the ‘‘also ran,” until evidence 


is forthcoming of a return to form more 


promising. 
Tennis compels postponement to next week 
of comment on athletic championships and L. A. 
. Racing control. CasPAR WHITNEY. 
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Machines for 
Keeping Time 
that it is possible to 
make are American 
Waltham Watches. 


Get the “R/VERS/DE” 


movement 
_For sale by all retail jewelers. 
“The Perfected American Watch,” an 


illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASH- 
INGTON. | 


Personally Conducted Tour via Penn- 
syivania Railroad. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown 
and Antietam, and down the beautiful and his- 
toric Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns of 
Luray, thence’across the rolling hills of North- 
ern Virginia to Washington, is the route of this 
tour—a section of the country intensely inter- 
esting from both an historand a scenic stand- 


int. 
P The tour will leave New York 7.55 A.M., and 
Philadelphia 12.20 P.M., Saturday, September 16, 


in charge of one of the company’s tourist agents, | 
| and will cover a period of five days. - An ex- 


rienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering trans- 
portation, carriage drives, and h 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of 
$25 from New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 


ints. 
vel itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 


-New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N.J.; or 


address. Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. Rice. . - Colonel Rice. General Guy Y. Henry. 3 Governor Roosevelt. Colonel Rice. 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. McKINLEY TAKING THEIR PLACES ON THE GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT REVIEWING THE 


REVIEWING-STAND. 26TH U. S. INFANTRY. 
Copyright, 1899, by George T. Woodward. I 


wee 


Vice-Pres. Hobart. Att’y-Gen. Griggs. 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY REVIEWING THE 26TH U. S. INFANTRY (COLONEL aCe COMMANDING). 


. | GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT MAKING AN ADDRESS TO THE SOLDIERS. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AT PLATTSBURG, NEW YORK. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE T. WoopDWARD. 
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to the tenderest skin. 


71 FRANKLIN St: New 


WRIGHTS HE 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO: 


Yorn 


woven with infinite care into 
innumerable tiny air cells is 
the. peculiarity 


LTH 


Yieeps the body warm and dry, with a 
velvety softness of touch ‘luxurious even 


Catalogues Free. 


NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Reduced Rates via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


The National Export Exposition, which opens 
“at Philadelphia on September 14 and continues 
until November 30, will be the most interesting 
and important event occurring in Philadelphia 
since the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In ad- 
dition to its valuable commercial exhibits, it will 
present many features of popular interest and 
amusement. The United States Marine Band, 
Sousa’s Band, the Banda Rossa, Innes’ Band, 
Damrosch’s Orchestra, and other celebrated 
bands will furnish music alternately, and a 
Midway Plaisance, equal if not superior to the 
fameus World’s Fair Midway at Chicago, and 
comprising a Chinese Village, a Chinese Theatre; 
acrobats, and customs; an Oriental Village, 
London Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s Wild Animal 
Show, Blarney Castle, and many. other unique 
presentations, will furnish abundant and diver- 
sified amusement. Arrangements have also been 
made for Mandolin, Guitar, and Banjo Concerts, 
and for a grand chorus from the German Sing- 
ing Bocieties. 

wr this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Conjpany will sell excursion tickets from all 
points on its line, to Philadelphia and return, 
at rate of a fare and a third for the round trip 
plus price of admission. These tickets will be 
sold.during the continuance of the Exposition 
and will be good for return passage until No- 
vember 30. 

For specific rates and additional information , 
apply to nearest Ticket Agent. ; 


Fur 


By HAMBLEN SEARS 
fr every man who has shot over 


a pair of good dogs on some 

crisp autumn afternoon ; to ev- 
ery man who has watched the sun 
come up out of the sea as he sat, 
sleepy and shivering, behind a blind 
waiting for the first duck ; to every 
man who has experienced the rare 
exhilaration of 2 moose-hunt in the 
Maine woods—in short, to every 
thoroughbred sportsman Mr. Hamm-. 


blen Sears’s Fur and Feather Tales | 


will be a thoroughly fascinating book. 

Sears, in his first story, 
‘Henry’s Birds,’ as the ation says, 
describes a method for luring wild 
fowl within gunshot so novel that it 
cannot fail to attract the attention 
even of sportsmen long since di- 
vorced from all illusions.”’ 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 
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the fabric, released instantly. By 
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novelttes, free. 
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Box 80, Waterbury, Conn. 
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complete underyar- 


ments, covering the en- 
tire body. Perfectly elas- 
tic, fitting like a glove. 


No Buttons 
| Down the Front 


Made for Wom- 
f en and Misses. Conven- 

fent to put on, being 
i entered at top and drawn 
6on like trousers. With no 
f other kind of underwear 
f can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses, or 
wear coimfortably so small 
a corset. 
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Those who like a biunt pen that Is not. 
a stub will be specially 
pleased with 


A remarkably easy writer. 
150 other styles. Ask your Stationer. 


tm Esterbrook Steel Pen Co, 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 John &t., N. ¥. 


profits in an advancing market. 


fuller detail was not nn unusual one. 


The World 
of Finance 
HE anuual reports for a number of 
the important railroad companics 
have been issued, and the complete 
returus of earnings, gross and net, 
of nearly all have been published, 
there remaining only minor de- 
tails to be ascertained to make up the ac- 
counts of the fiscal year that ended June 30 
last. The figures give ample explanation 
for the advance in values that has occurred 
in the stéck-market, while the increases in 
earnings, even over the high-water mark of 
the past, that are being shown now every 
week, together with the assured outlook for 
future business, justifies the confidence of 
the investors and the operators who look for 
It is for- 
tunate that the buying has been less enthu- 
siastic in character than that which last 
spring brought on inflation that must always 
end in collapse. Now there are two parties 
at work in the speculative market, and the 
bearish element, when not tog powerful, 
constitutes ulways a steadying influence. 
There has been less anxiety in regard to the 
money-market, because of the shading off of 
the rate for time loans, and because the 
belief in the estimates of the supply of money 
in the West has been strengthened by advices 
from many of the important Western cities. 
The good condition of the market was 
shown very clearly in the manner in which | 
the break in Brooklyn Rapid Transit was 
received. The publication of the report of 
that company for the past fiscal year was 
the signal for heavy selling of the stock, as 


| was natural, for the figures were distinctly dis- 


appointing, and came far short of the predic- 
tions of the friends of the property, especially 
as it was pointed out that all of the surplus 
came from the premiums on bonds sold. Oth- 
er traction stocks broke sharply in sympathy 
with this one-time favorite, but the incident 
was soon forgotten in the general market, 


‘and was followed by renewed buying of 
‘meritorious stocks. 


Of Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit it may be well to say-that better: re- 
sults may with reason be expected in future, — 
when the system is more compact. 

There have been quite heavy buying orders 
from the other side for our stocks, particu- 
larly some in which large interests have been 
long held abroad. One of these was Northern 
Pacific common stock, the demand for which 


was accompanied with intimations that the 
holders would receive more than two per 


cent. out of the earnings of the current fiscal | 


_year. This does not seem unlikely, in view 


of the earnings of the company since its re- 
organization and the prospects for the com- 
ing season. Indeed, it is not at all improba- 
ble, though the subject has not been formally 
discussed in the board of directors, that the 
stock will shortly receive its dividends quar- 
terly instead of semiannually. New York, 
Ontario, and Western has not shared to the 
full extent the advance of the anthracite coal 
shares, but of this, too, there has been some 
recent buying for London account. The de- 
mand was suid to have been based on the in- 
creased volume of business since tlie acquisi; 
tion of new coal lands, and upon the expec- 
tation that the directors would consent to a 
dividend on the common stock, which is tied 
up in a voting trust until they shall take such 
action. There were also rumors that the 
much-talked-of plan for reclassification of 
the stock might be adopted. There are only 
fifty shares of the old: preferred stock out- 
standing, the rest having been exchanged 
into bonds, though it is held alive under the 
voting trust, and elects eight out of thirteen 
directors until a dividend shall have been 
paid on the common. .The annual meeting 
of the company will be held on September 
27. Foreign buying &lso helped along an 
advance in Norfolk and Western shares, but 
here no adequate explanation was given, tle 
only rumor being that progress was making 
in the efforts to harmonize the bituminous 
conl interests, of which we wrote a little 
while ago.: In general it may be said that 
the market has broadened very much. 

The failure of the committee of unlisted 
securities to act post-haste on the applica- 
tion to remove the American Steel and Wire 
stocks to the regular list cliecked specula- 
tion in those stocks. This was natural, but 
it was not fair to interpret non-action as a 
condemnation, for it is only the part of pru- 
dence that the committee should have all 
the information obtainable before deciding 
so important a matter, and their request for 
The 
industrial list, if we except American Sugar 


| Refining and Tennessee Coal and Iron, has 
The action of | 


been comparatively quict. 
the directors of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany in reducing the quarterly dividend on 
the stock to one per cent. surprised those 
only who had been thoughtless enough to 
expect that the dividend would be passed 
altogether, and sold .the stock short on that 
theory.. Such a step would mean that the 
stock would be sold by all corporations that 
make it a rule to buy no stocks that have 
not paid dividends for the three years pre- 
ceding their purchase, and thus would inflict 
needless injury upon numbers of private 
holders. The end of the gas war is not now 
in sight, perhaps, but it will come, in all hu- 
man probability, before a suspension of divi- 
dends by the Cousolidated Gas Company. 
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HE American in Germany, whose views about 

the Germans at ‘home were quoted in the 

WEEKLY for August 19, had received impres- 

sions of Germans aud German civilization 

which it is not unusual for Americans to im- 

bibe. Readers who are dissatisfied with those 
views, and think them unduly disparaging, will find the 
whole subject discussed by Professor Hugo Minsterberg 
in the September Atlantic. Professor Minsterberg does 
not wholly acquit the German system of the faults that 
the WEEKLY’s correspondent imputed to it. Germany, 
he says, needs more sense of initiative and of responsi- 
bility in its individuals. But he insists that the Germans 
and the Americans do not know each other, and that in 
spite of all the Germans who come to America tv live, 
and of all the Americans who go to Germany to study, 
the information about life and people and institutions 
which passes between the two countries is very mislead- 
ing, and constantly gives the Americans false impressions 
of the Germans, and vice versa. ‘‘ They do not like each 
other,” he says, ‘‘ because they do not regard each other 
as gentlemen. The American thinks the German servile 
and reactionary, narrow-minded and narrow - hearted 
[which is very much the sentiment our correspondent ex- 
pressed]; the German thinks the American greedy and 
vulgar, brutal and corrupt.” 

Professor Minsterberg thinks tuat he really knows 
both the Germans and the Americans, and though he sees 
grave imperfections in both, he assures us that we would 
like one another much better if'we were more accurately 
informed and intimately acquainted. Moreover, in view 
of current events, he thinks it of high importance that we 
should be better informed and acquainted. All speed to 
that good work in so far as it is necessary and feasible, 
though, truly, to many of us the notion that there is an 
anti-German sentiment of importance in this country, or 
that we don’t like Germans, is an idea that has much 
novelty about it. 


HE Wew York Sun, in its issue for August 20, printed 
an elaborate and detailed description of the scope and 
processes of hazing at West Point. It is wise to take news- 
paper reports of what occurs among the cadets at West 
Point with extreme caution, but this piece in the Sun, 
though it may convey a worse infpression than its facts 
warrant, bears unusual marks of truthfulness.and accura- 
cy. It draws a disgusting picture of brutal and coward- 
ly behavior, for the hazing it describes is brutal, and the 
system of etiquette which permits upper classmen to rely 
on the honorable reticence of tlieir victims for their own 
immunity from punishment, is certainly cowardly. A 
cadet who will torture a plebe until he faints or falls into 
convulsions, and then rely on that plebe’s honor not to 
betray him, may still think himself a gentleman, but it is 
hard for the normal mind to conceive by what mental 
processes he escapes the realization that he is a black- 
guard. 
risk, His victim can neither resist nor appeal, but is 
helpless. Whatever the cadet code of honor may be, the 
lad who finds pleasure in causing extreme physical dis- 
tress to a helpless person may fairly be expected to ma- 
ture into the sort of gentleman who makes his wife black 
his boots. We know that, the officcrs of the army, as a 
rule, are not gentlemen of; that description, and it is im- 
possible not to infer that the cadets who lend themselves 


to the more brutal forms of hazing are exceptional per- 
The wonder is that the public sentiment of the 


sons. 
corps does not keep them within bounds. 

The authorities at the Military Academy seem very so- 
licitous to root out tlie hazing habit, but rather at a loss 
for effectual means to do it. Oddly enough, it has not 
occurred to them to board the yearling class through the 
summer months at Sing Sing, where the State of New 
York would doubtless find room for them if Uncle Sam 
desired it. 


& bs strong sentiment in the North against wholesale 

lynching in the South seems, after all, to be not with- 
out value to strengthen the hands of the Southern men 
who are trying to put lynching down. ‘The newspapers 
report that on August 16 Senator Tillman, in a speech at 
Greenwood, South Carolina, pitched into the White Cap- 
pers who had been abusing negroes in that county. 

The Yankees (said he) are watching us close, and will take advan- 
tage of everything of this kind to abuse the South. You are just 
playing into the Yankees’ hands. 

Why, just look at that Jewett woman coming down here and taking 
away the nigger postmaster's family. She comes from Boston, head 
and centre of all devilment. The YankeeS,are ready to take up any 
such deviltry as this White Capping business, and you people ought to 
put a stop to this. 


Tillman. isaman of energy and courage, whatever else 
may be said of him. If he will fight the lynchers and 
White Cappers hard on their own ground, we shall not 
mind his calling Boston names. As a matter of fact, 
there is far more of solicitude for Southern welfare than 
of hostility to the South in the Northern opposition to 
lynching; but Tillman may have his way about that too, 
if only he will fight the lynchers. mel 


| AN account of a runaway accident, in a contemporary 
New-York newspaper of good repute for its English, is 
headed, ‘‘ Runaway Smashes Three Rigs.” The narrative 
records how Peter Wilkins’s frightened horse ‘‘ bumped 
into Wolf Munskey’s two-seated rig” and upset it, throw- 
ing out four Munskeys, and then collided with James 
O’Brien’s wagon and threw out O’Brien and his wife. 
It notes finally that ‘‘all three of the rigs were badly 
smashed, but none of the horses was seriously cut.” 


Under the system that exists he takes no great 


Whatever isa ‘‘rig”? Is it a horse and wagon, or sim- 
ply a wagon? If the latter, is it any particular sort of 
wagon? Isacab a rig, with or without the horse? Isa 
bicycle a rig? Is an automobile, or a street-car, or a lo- 
comotive-engine, or a traction-engine, or a perambulator 
a rig? 

The word is not new or uncommon in the mouths of 
citizens of this country, but if it is to be accepted as a 


reputable part of the American language, fit for ordinary. 


use in stories sold for publication in tolerably fastidi- 
ous newspapers, we ought to try to find out just what it 
means and what its advantages are. If it merely means 
wagon, let us stick to wagon. | 

Apropos of names for vehicles, ‘‘F. W. H.,” in a letter 


' to the WEEKLY, suggests ‘‘ moteret”’ as a better name for 


a horseless vehicle than an ‘‘automobile.” He would 
have us say ‘‘cab-motoret,” ‘‘ hansom-motoret,” ‘‘ landau- 
motoret,” etc., thereby describing the particular vehicle 
we have in mind. 
* ** Motoret” is not a bad word. Will the public accept 
it? 
EFERENCE was made some time since in the WEEK- 
LY to the case of Lord Overtown of Glasgow, a man 


so prominent in evangelical movements that he was called 


the foremost layman in the Free Church of Scotland. 
He is a very rich man, and active in religious and philan- 
thropic work, and has been especially prominent in the 
successful fight against Sunday newspapers in Great 
Britain. Keir Hardie lately charged in the Labor Leader 
that in his chemical works Lord Overtown worked many 
of his employees on Sunday, and worked his people longer 
hours and paid them lower wages than other manufactur- 
ers in the same business. These assertions seemed seri- 
ous to some of Lord Overtown’s fellow - Presbyterians, 
and there has been a great fight over them. It was in- 
sisted that he should meet the charges made, and the 
Presbytery of Glasgow endorsed the demand. He made 
response, but many of the ministers were not satisfied 
with it, and one returned him in an open letter fifty 
pounds given for the enlargement of a church. The 
upshot of the controversy is (according to the Chicago 
Tribune) that Sunday labor in the chemical works has 
been stopped .and the hours of labor reduced, so that ap- 
parently an important work of discipline has been per- 
fected. 


PPROFESSOR W.D. ATWATER, the government cx- 

pert, whose recent ex periments to determine the effects 
of alcohol upon the human system attracted so much notice, 
has been called in by the New York State Lunacy Com- 
mission to help determine the amount of food that the 
State should provide for the insane persons of whom it takes 


charge. The experiments which the professor is making 


to this end are still in progress, and no formal report of 
their results has yet been published, but it is disclosed 
that he thinks that by following a more scientific method 
of feeding the insane their health may be materially im- 
proved, and from ten to thirty per cent. of the $1,200,000 
now expended by the State for their subsistence may be 
saved. 

Dr. Atwater says the American people, asa rule, eat 
too much. His conclusion will be welcomed in New 
York, where the price of meat has just gone up about two 
cents a pound. We will gladly eat less and save money, 
provided the abatement of food does not diminish the 
strenuousness of out endeavors to make a living. 


MEDITATION, on the greatness of the great interior 

cities of the United States suggests the expediency of 
making the grand tour of North America a more common 
detail of the education of young Americans. It is a time- 
honored practice of well-to-do American families to send 
their youths abroad after leaving college, that they may see 
the world, and learn at least what it looks like for young 
men. To undertake systematically a grand tour of the 
United States is less common. Yet every year the ad- 
vantages of such a tour for purposes of education grow 
greater, and the pleasures of it more attractive. Every 
year our big cities grow bigger and contain more that is 
worth looking at. The tour of the lakes has come to be 
a very popular journey. The Buffalo fair will increase 
travel in that direction, and doubtless the St. Louis fair 
will draw hosts of people to the Mississippi Valley. But 
comprehensive and systematic investigation of the United 


. States as a detail of the education of an American youth 


is still rare. It would be instructive to reckon the num- 
ber of men who live in New York who know that town 
and Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Loydon, and Paris 
pretty well, but have never seen and never will see San 


_ Francisco, Denver, Omaha, St. Paul, St. Louis, Cincin- 


nati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, New Orleans, or Charleston. 


A tone great fighting-man of the hour is M. Labori. ‘‘ The 

generals all fear Labori,” runs the newspaper head- 
line. ‘*‘ Do you note,” writes a lawyer, ‘‘ what a sporty 
profession the law is becoming?” Sporty it is undoubted- 
ly in France, in so far as Labori represents it. When he 
is shot down, the men of war lift their timid beads and 
rearrange their bogus testimonies. When he gets out of 
bed and comes back to court, it happens as the news- 
paper says: the generals all show their trepidation. Per- 
haps if we had a Dreyfus case in this country it would 


take away the reproach that law, at least in New York, is - 


no longer a profession, but has come to be a business. 
In the absence of a Dre 


that the revisions and reconsiderations of it may be con- 
cluded during Captain Carter’s lifetime. 


WILLIAM E. CURTIS, the newspaper correspondent 
who has been to Panama, reports himself astonished 
at the progress that has been made on the canal. The 
successors of the De Lesseps company who are now at 
work, are working, he says, with economy and efficiency, 
and are making steady progress. They have not got 
money enough to carry the work through, but they hope 
to go so far as to inspire the confidence of capital some- 
where, and get the backing they require. The work now 
in progress is on the ridge, 500 feet above the sea level, 
midway across the isthmus. The ditches dug in De 
Lesseps’s time, nine or ten miles long on each side of the 
isthmus, lie for the time being as they were left. There 
is far less sickness than there used to be, for the care of 
the workmen, who are chiefly negroes from Jamaica, is 
very much better than it was. The canal as it stands is 
valued at $92,000,000, and it is estimated that it will re- 
quire $98,000,000 to finish it. When finished it will be 


_ about forty miles long, and will have five locks. Although 


the property as it stands is valued at nearly one-half of 
the cost of the completed work, it is not more than one- 
fifth finished. Congress has sent a commission to examine 
it and also the Nicaragua route, and help our Uncle Sam 
make up his mind which waterway to rely on. 


UCH interest attaches to the theory of Dr. Clendennin 

that the burning of St. Peter’s Church in Westchester 
was the outcome of animosities stirred by the conflict over 
the ordination of Dr. Briggs. The church is the one in 
which Bishop Potter at first proposed that Dr. Briggs 
should be ordained. Dr. Clendennin remonstrated, and 
the -ordination took place elsewhere. Dr. Clendennin’s 
course Was very unacceptable to some persons, and he re- 
f£eived threatening and abusive letters in consequence of 
it. The burning of the church was followed by an at- 
tempt to burn the rector’s barn on the Greeley farm at 
Chappaqua, so that there is little doubt that both fires 
were incendiary, and both inspired by hostility to Dr. 
Clendennin. It is not improbable that these mischiefs 
were done by some person of ill-balanced mind, whose fac- 
ulties were left in worse case than usual by the Briggs 
controversy. Dr. Clendennin’s notion that the fires were 
set by some fanatical Broad-Churchman is more ludicrous 
at first thought than on deeper consideration. The 
churchmanship of an incendiary, however, is of little sig- 
nificance. There is no theology in church-firing nor in 
barn-burning. It is a case not for conventions, but exclu- 
sively for the police. | 


‘THE competition instituted by Mrs. Hearst for an archi- 

tectural plan for the University of California is to be 
settled at a meeting ef the jury of architects which begins 
on September 1 in San Francisco. This whole undertak- 
ing, which has now been several years in progress, is high- 
ly interesting, There was first a competition to which the 
architects. of all the world were eligible, which was de- 
cided at Antwerp last summer by the selection of eleven 
plans which seemed the best. The architects who drew 
these plans are now the competitors at San Francisco. 
Six of them are Americans. The five jurymen who make 
the decision are R. N. Shaw, of England; J. L. Pascal, 
France; Paul Wallot, Germany ; Walter Cook, New York: 
and J. B. Reinstein, San Francisco. They were all expect- 
ed to be in San Francisco by September 1. 

The genera) understanding is that the plans now under 
consideration provide for the arrangement and character 
of all the buildings the University of California is likely 
ever to want. Their scope includes the whole material 
development of the university. Mrs. Hearst has paid for 
the competition, and the expectation is that when the win- 
ning plans have been settled upon she and other opulent 
Californians will provide the means to carry them out, 
to such an extent at least as the present interests of the 
university reqiire. 


HERE are at least forty cities in North America that 
exceed Quebec in population, but very few that match 
her in distinction. Every one admits that Quebec is worth 
Visiting, aud so great is her renown that the average read- 
er can recite a fair list of her attractions off-hand. One 
of them is the Terrace, which appears in Mr. Perard’s pic- 
ture in this issue of the WEEKLY. When the red signs on 
the trolley-ears which run up and down the hills and in 
and out of the winding streets of Quebec say, ‘*‘ The band 
will play on the Terrace to-day,” Quebec takes notice, and 
in due time goes to the Terrace. | 

The Terrace is the promenade of the city. It is a 
planked walk sixty feet wide and a quarter of a mile 
long, overlooking the lower town, 200 feet below. Be- 
yond and lower still stretches a broad surface of the 
St. Lawrence, with high cliffs on its opposite bank dot- 
ted with pretiy French villages. In the distance rise 
range after range of the Laurentian Mountains, till their 
blue tops fade fur off into the blue sky. 

When the band plays at sunset the crowd is as pictu- 
resque as the place. Thomas Atkins from the Citadel is 
there in force, swagger-stick in hand and cap on the corner 
of his head, clean and trim—for the sergeant’s eye has 
dwelt upon him even though he is off duty. He gives 
color to an assembly which includes officers of the garri- 
son, a few priests in black robes, French Canadians, Brit- 
ish Canadians, tourists. What other town in America 
turns out a crowd so various, so picturesque, and so sig- 
nificant? ‘There is history behind every figure of it—his- 
tory of the liveliest interest, history past and prospective. 


& 

not lament, it is interegsing to note. that the Carter case 

! has lately been heard from, and that there is a prospect 
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The Dreyfus Trial 


SHOOTING OF MAITRE LABORI 
(Continued from page 866.) | 


Rennes, August 15. 

Tue unlooked-for sobriety in the proced- 
ure of the Dreyfus court martial was shat- 
tered on the sixth day by an explosion of 
pent-up spirit on the part of the prisoner; 
on the seventh day, by the startling report 
of the pistol fired by Maitre Labori’s would- 
be assassin. It has come to few living jour- 
nalists to experience the tension produced 
on Saturday by the cold and cutting remark 
af General Mercier which gonded the unfor- 
tunate captain of artillery to shatter the eti- 
quette of his position and fling a fitting an- 
swer back in the face of his persistent and 
relentless prosecutor. One needs the scene 

reproduced, as in a picture made with a few 
bold strokes, in order to comprehend its 
effect upon those who were in the back- 
ground. 

The court was drowsy. Along the line 
of seven gold-decked officers, each behind 
his shining gold-embroidered cap, with its 
gaudy plumes rising like so many bunches 
of tropical flowers, one was seen to be star- 
ing at the ceiling, another was impatiently 
pulling at his mustache, a third was fum- 
bling some papers, as if to try to hide his 
lack of interest in what the chief witness 
for the prosecution was saying. Presi- 
dent Colonel Jouaust was looking at the wit- 
ness, but it seemed as if a glaze had come 
over his eyes, s6 that he looked without 
seeing. his was because General Mer- 
cier had disappointed the *‘ patriots” who 
believe Captain Dreyfus guilty, and had 
tired the others whose faith is_ pinned 
upon the prisoner's innocence. e had 
been talking for two hours or more, and 
had not said even one sentence, or added an 
iota of evidence, or brought out a single 
point that had not been tlireshed out and 
out and out in the previous proceedings, 
both secret and public. If I seem mistaken 
it is in order to be generous to the witness, 
for though he made some new points of minor 
importance, it is as well not to dwell upon 
them. He said, for instance, that the hand- 
writing of the ‘‘ bordereau ” was peculiar to 
the Dreyfus family; Matthieu Dreyfus wrote 
the same hand; so did Captain Dreyfus; ‘* so 
did Madame Dreyfus.” 

General Mercier went on and on. The 
sun shifted from above the Lycée; until its 
rays fell upon the side of the building which 
had at first been in shadow. Captain 
Dreyfus had come into the hall with a 
springy step in which there seemed a revi- 
val of youth. But now he sat as rigid as a 
carving, staring at the large white figure 
upon the jet cross, as both sank deeper and 


deeper into the shadow which darkened the ‘ 


recess behind the court martial. Suddenly 
General Mercier turned toward the white- 
haired, submissive-looking prisoner, whose 
companions of only four years ago speak of 
his having then been unsympathetic, haughty, 
- overbearing—conditions it is now hard to 
associate with the same man. 
prisoner’s eyes with his own, the general 
said, in effect, that if there had been any 
irregularity in the proceedings of the first 
court martial he would have said so. 

Instantly Captain Dreyfus’s body shot to 
the edge of his chair, while, as with the same 
movement, his right arm darted forward as 
if it might reach the witness ten feet away. 

‘*That is what you should have said! 
That is what you should have said!’ the 
prisoner cried, with a voice that was almost 
a scream. 

The five hundred men who were in the 
room sprang to their feet. and applause broke 
from the majority, only to be instantly si. 
‘lenced by the president of the court. There 
Was a pause, during which General Mercier 
plenied the only man wholly unaffected by the 
prisoner’s vehemence and confidence in his 
position. General Mercier, by-the-way, is a 
man to be remarked among ten thousand, so 
almost melancholy is his long, thin, sallow 
face, so set aré his features in the lines we 
associate with pain or grief too long en- 
dured. Presently, still facing the prisoner 
and looking at him, this pertinacious adver- 
sary spoke again, saying that if he believed 
Dreyfus’s guilt were not proved, or that he 
were innocent, he would say so to his face. 

Again, with a suddenness which surprised 
the audience, and with a high-keyed voice 
which thrilled us all like the shock of an 
_eleetric current, the prisoner darted forward. 
shot forth his right arm and its widespread 
hand, and shouted, 

‘And 80 you shall, general!” 

The court sat but five minutes longer, but 
these were minutes of wild confusion. Ex- 
‘President Casimir-Perier was on his feet de- 
manding an early chance to confute some of 
the general's statements, the woful-looking 
witness was gathering his: papers and pre- 
paring to leave the platform, the audience 
was seething with suppressed emotion, and 
high above every one in the hall towered 
Maitre Labori, who was addressing the court. 
Had he died at the assassin’s han youreecay, 
a statue of him just as he was last seen in 
that hall would have impressed all beholders 
as long as it lasted. Among all the hundreds 
secn daily in the Lycée, though some are 
among the great men of France, there is no 
such igure as his. He is a giant in frame 


and stature, as ruddy as ripe fruit, wearing 
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his thick light hair like'a curtain over bis 
brow, as the Saxon kings upd warrivrs wore 
theirs. He has the neck of a bull, the jaw 
of a lion, the shoulders of a lesser Atlas. 
And yet his eyes are kindly as well as kin- 
dling, and blue as the skies of Provence. I 
think of him with both respect and admira- 
tion when I liken him to an enormous mas- 
tiff, loose-jointed, rolling in gait, good-hu- 
mored, and gentle—till his duty (or his 
principles): stirs him to battle, when, if he 
recovers, we shall find him still the mastiff, 
with the mastiff’s other qualities of grit and 
courage. 

The general and the ex-Presidént turned 
away, the gold-braided court donned its caps 
and filed out, the line of boyish artillerymen 


in the back of the hall stood at ‘‘ present . 


arms,” and then—bedlam broke loose. Three 
hundred Dreyfusards mounted the reporters’ 
desks, and hooted and groaned at General. 
Mercier. He took his carriage, and as he 
rolled through an equally numerous band. 
of his countrymen, they cheered him. When 
the ex-President followed, they cheered for 
France. For at least balf an hour after this 
they remained in the street, cheering the 
army. Thus began the period of strain and 
excitement which is sti]l enduring in Rennes, 
and perhaps is waxing in intensity. It is 
Sg the Rennais who share it or encourage 


It is the excitement of the hundreds of 


Parisians who are here, and of no others. 
_On the next morning of the trial, as 1 was 
on my way to court, there came bounding 


| along the street a man of six feet and four 


inches and of heavy build, before whom the 
soldiers on ber uard fell eee as if they were 
straws: autre est blesse!/” he 
shouted as he ran. ‘ae pointed before him, 
nnd I ran. Before me ran a stout French- 
man, who cried out again and aguin as he 
sped onward, ‘‘ Assassin! assassin!” Gen- 
darmes on horseback overtook and passed 
us. The houses vomited people. In all the 
windows over our heads were men and wo- 
men in their sleeping-clothes; for it was not 
yet half past six o’clock. On and on and 
over a little arch spanning a canal we ran, 
and presently we came upon the prostrate 
figure of a giant—the giant of the French le- 
gal arena—with his blue-clad legs all whit- 
ened with the dust of the road. His wound- 
ed back was.exposed, for he lay upon his 
side. His head was in the lap of his wife, 
who stroked his thick thatchlike blond hair 
and talked to him soothingly, oblivious of 
the gaping crowd around her. I saw the 
magnificent man twist his body so that he 
could look up at her with his great melt- 
ing blue eyes. His lips moved. Fearful 
lest I should hear what was. sacred to her 
ears alone, | moved and busied myself in 
gathering from the trembling eye- wilness- 
es the details of the startling crime. The 
rag they had to tell is already an old one 
merica, but a possible effect of this 
causeless. wanton piece of cruelty may not be 
known to you. It.is simply that the shoot- 
ing of the champion of Dreyfus may prove 
the turning-point in the wavering mind of 
the majority upon the -question of the pris- 
oner’s guilt. When the trial opened, wrote 
you of the imposing obstacles in the way of 
his acquittal. Fully half of these vanished 
when it was found thatGeneral Mercier had no 
new new to tell: The friends 
of Dreyfus garnered new hope from the un- 
conscious behavior of the court itself when 
General Mercier was testifying. The cour- 
age of Dreyfus in bearding his adversary, 
his confidence, and the cry that seemed to 


come from his heart impressed a myriad . | 


French minds. And now these have the 
needless attack upon Maitre Labori upon 
which to ponder. JULIAN RALPH. 


Beresford’ 5s Book 


HE pr up of China, by Lord 
Charles Beresford, is veanedad in 
England as the most valuable con- 
tribution to the discussjon of the 
new Eastern question which: has 
‘Yet appeared. It is held there to 
be as valuable as a government blue-book, 
and that is the a praise that a work of 
its kind can receive from the practical men 
of the British Empire. But that the book is 
interesting besides, and interesting to intelli- 
gent people on this side of the sea, is shown 
& the following extract from the New York 
Nation: 

The report is in the brisk, straightforward language 
of a sailor and a man of affairs. In his power to 
make commercial, trade, and statistical matters inter- 
esting, the author reminds us of Mr. Gladstone. The 
abundant information given is of the first order of 


_ Value to one who would kuow the actual] China of to- 


day. 


A Western Desert 


O quivering leaf, no squirrel’s rus- — 
tling sound; 
No call of quail, nor pheasant’s - 


whirring bound; 
No pipe of curlew, uttered low 
and clear; 
No “‘ hoot-owl” plies his loud vocation here. 


No stream, no rock, no undulating line 
Of mountain-tops; no breezes from the pine; 
No thing of life; but look on either hand 
And see a shimmering expanse of sand. 
A. C. GacE: 
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